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You brought him back alive... 


Out of every 100 wounded American service- 
men who reach the most forward hospitals in 
Korea, 97 are being saved. 

If that sounds like a statistic, remember that 
it’s based on flesh—and blood. Your blood. 


Among the 97 that your blood can bring back 
are such statistics as the tall, skinny kid on the 
block . . . the husband of that woman you met 
in the grocer’s . . . or someone with the same 
mail address as yours... 

Today, your Armed Forces are short 300,000 
pints of blood a month. Precious reserves of 
blood and plasma are vanishing at a desperate- 
ly dangerous rate. 


We tell you this because we don’t think you 


have to be coaxed or coerced into giving blood. 
We think that you just haven’t realized how 
serious the situation is. 

So make your date today. And keep it! You'll 
find yourself in swell company . . . everyone is 
rolling up his sleeves these days, from the milk- 
man to the mayor. 

Get on line with them now .. . the blood you 
give today saves someone’s life tomorrow! 





ARMED FORCES BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 





& ) What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 
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Task for Religions 
Sir: 


Our diplomatic and political en- 
deavors to achieve international unity 
keep colliding with our cultural dis- 
harmonies. Religious dissensions, in 
particular, are among the most fre- 
quent foes of mankind’s concord. 

Christian conscience must recognize 
this deplorable situation, and do some- 
thing constructive about it. What Chris- 
tians should humbly and contritely say 
to themselves about allowing their re- 
ligion to cause intercultural, inter- 
racial, international discord, all other 
religions, I should suppose, should say 
to themselves, too. All of us face a 
common, exigent, critical problem— 
how to .make religion a unifying, in- 
stead of a divisive, force. 

All this, I should think, is very rele- 
vant to what the United Nations is try- 
ing to accomplish. Certainly, as a re- 
ligious man, I am ashamed that religion 
is so often a cause of disruption instead 
of concord, and thus an occasion of 
increased difficulty to those who work 
for mankind’s peace. 


New York Harry Emerson Fosdick 


(nternationalists 


Sir: 

Well over a year ago a group of us, 
single women and young married cou- 
ples, decided it was time we attempted 
to become better informed world citi- 
zens. A wealth of speakers, people who 
were former residents or had lived or 
visited in other countries, were found 
in our community. 

Some outstanding guests have been 
the English exchange teacher in a 
nearby college, a Chinese café owner, a 
fellow who'd fought with the Arabs in 
the Middle East, a man who was con- 
verted to Buddhism, and a businessman 
who was an espionage agent in Russia 
prior to World War II. 

We meet every two weeks in the var- 


ious homes. By listening to another's 
viewpoint and by asking questions, we 
realize we're better qualified to take a 
stand on many issues. 

Our day is a challenge, and we want 
to meet it. I thought our stimulating 
experiences might convince other 
groups in our country that it’s a very 
worthwhile effort. 


Pharr, Texas Miss Claudine Helbert 
Sir: 

My own interest in international 
friendships began two and a half years 
ago with a few overseas pen pals. That 
interest grew until now our family has 
exchanged more than 500 letters, many 
magazines, and a number of simple 
gifts with people all over the world. 
There have been many interesting and 
mutually satisfying exchanges of friend- 
ship which provide a simple way of 
gaining understanding of the problems, 
customs, and ideals of other nations. 
There is no limit to the interesting 
things we learn about each other’s 
country, and our letters have only be- 
gun to touch on a few interesting places 
and people, etc., to be found in our 
countries. 

If there are any groups, sponsored 
or approved by the United Nations, 
that are working especially for inter- 
national friendship and cooperation, 
will you please give me their names 
and addresses? 


El] Monte, 
California 


Mrs. Frances Hanker 


If you wish to get more information 
on just what organizations are prima- 
rily interested in international friend- 
ship, or if you wish to get in touch 
with one of them, we suggest you write 
to the Department of Public Informa- 
tion for NGO’s, UN Headquarters, New 
York, New York. The World Affairs 
Council in Philadelphia has obtained 
nearly 100,000 pen pals for people in 
various countries abroad.—Ed. 


Nehru: Pro & Con 
Sir: 


Your article on Nehru in your De- 
cember issue was utterly unconvine- 
ing. The author tried to prove that 
Nehru will never become a dictator and 
that his only purpose is to establish 
democracy in India. 

The author forgot to point out one 
thing, and it is that Nehru may con- 
serve all the constitutional niceties, but 
to all intents and purposes, he runs the 
country according to his whim. 

I spent several months in India after 
the war, and my experience was that 
Nehru is basically a weak character 
who constantly contradicts himself and 
shifts his policy according to his 
moods. This represents a great danger 
for the West, for, whatever he says, he 
cannot be considered a reliable friend. 

I believe that UNW has done a dis- 
service in trying to represent Nehru 
as a simon-pure democrat and a man of 
noble character. UNW is leaning back- 
wards to represent the points of view 
of every nation. This is a misplaced 
generosity, and only shows a lack of 
strong conviction. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Sir: 


I read “Nehru: dictater in the mak- 
ing?” in your last issue with very 
great interest. You are rendering the 
American readers a real service when 
you are publishing such thorough 
analysis of important events abroad. 

I confess that I am often confused 
by newspaper reports which, naturally, 
only publish the news event and have 
no space for giving analysis. Mr. Bala- 
raman’s splendid study has for the first 
time permitted me to understand Indian 
politics. 

The author also convinced me that, 
in view of his political ideas and psy- 
chological make-up, Nehru will never 
tie up the destiny of his nation with 
that of anv totalitarian country. and 


Donald Bruce 
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that we can count on him as a true 
friend of democracy in any emergency. 
{f there were more publications like 
UNW in this country, then perhaps we 
would know and appreciate other coun- 
tries more accurately and with greater 
intelligence, and public opinion would 
be able to decide on the important 
questions of foreign policy in a less 
chaotic, and much more adequate mapn- 
ner than it does today. 


Denver, Urs. Catherine Young 


Celorado 


Friends from Norway .. . 


Sir: 

I must declare that your magazine is 
the most interesting magazine abou! 
the World today I ever have seen. 

The fact that I live in an out-of-sight 
village in west Norway makes it impos- 
sible for me to bring any new subscrib- 
ers to you because most people here 
have no or very poor knowledge of 
English. I myself have learned English 
by my own hand, by teacher books, 
correspondence school and radio. 

I early understood that knowledge in 
English was very important to every 
youth. I therefore began to study Eng- 
lish at my leisure time. Then I am born 
and growing up on a small farm in a 
mountain valley. I haven't had oppor- 
tunity to enter the high school and 
study at university for higher educa- 
tion. I therefore have been obliged to 
educate myself by studying books and 
correspondence courses in my leisure 
time. In this way I have by own hand 
learned English and German, and | 
have in mind to teach myself Russian, 
French and Spanish in spite of the fact 
1 am nearly 34 years of age. I think 
that knowledge can afford people to 
understand that the World is one and 
the only way to save the World from 
total ruin is to try to understand, love 
and help each other even if we are of 
different meaning, color and _national- 
ity. I am sure that the United Nations 
World have made a good start for this 
object. 

Berre T. Gronningsoeter 


Gronningsoeter, 
Valldal-Nerway 


..+ India. . 


Sir: 

A library was established by me at 
the under-noted address. There are 
many members and readers in this li- 
brary, and this is a famous library in 
this province. 

I studied United Nations World care- 
fully and appreciated it as a perfect 
international magazine. I gave advice 
to all readers to study this magazine, 
the gateway of the world, and the read- 
ers will be able to know the interna- 
tional situation from this book. 


Bhadrakali, Sir Sadananda Benerjee 
West Bengal, India 
he 


oe Pakistan... 


Sir: 

We here in this Chamber have found 
your magazine of absorbing interest, 
not only because of the interesting ma- 
terial contained therein on the living 
conditions obtaining in other countries 
of the world, but also (and principally, 
perhaps!) because of the astute knowl- 
edge of world affairs displayed in the 
well-written and informative column 
entitled “State of the World.” 


Chamber of Commerce, J.S. Lobo, 
Karachi, Pakistan Deputy Secretary 
DUC UUET PETE LIVE 
...» Yugoslavia... 


Sir: 

I please if you will me sent the 
“United Nations World.” 1 wish to rid 
some English thing. I go in to the 5th 
classroom of “Classic.” 

Here we speak much about the Eng- 
lish newspaper, ispecially of “United 
Nations World.” 

Still ence I piease if me will sent 
this newspaper and pardon me that | 
cannot speak inof English. 


Maribor, 
Yugoslavia 


Rozic Bojan 


Critics 
Sir: 

Until the United Nations divests it- 
self of its Communistic domination and 
bans the USSR and its satellites from 
the organization IT want no part of it 


nor do I want to receive any of its sub- 
versive literature. 

As for the United Nations Flag, the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States 
of America is the only flag to which I 
owe allegiance, and the only one that 
stands for America and the Land I love. 

One American who thoroughly dis- 
approves of the United Nations and its 
actions to date. 


Charleston, W. Va. R.V. Lee 
We would welcome the writer’s defini- 
tion of the word “subversive.”—Ed. 


Sir: 

I used to like and praise UNW very 
much, but have lately become disgusted 
with it. There are so many magazines 
in the US, not to speak of the press 
and commentators down on the USSR, 
but from a magazine like yours one 
would expect at least a certain amount 
of fairness. Of course criticism is ex- 
pected, but also sometimes the report- 
ing of favorable facts, such as Russia’s 
great progress in industry, agriculture, 
and horticulture, in building, health. 
education, recreation, etc. 

Are you really so scared? 


New York Rudolph Rosenthal 


Reader Rosenthal doesn’t seem to 
realize the difficulties in obtaining au- 
thentic material from USSR sources. 
Getting out of Russia even the most 
laudatory, nonpolitical kind of material 
calls for the defeat of the most strin- 
gent censorship and surveillance. The 
press receives little or no cooperation 
from Soviet officials either within the 
USSR or outside its borders. 

When this magazine attempted to ob- 
tain the birth date of a Soviet official 
accredited to the UN, it was unsuccess- 
ful cfter 37 fruitless phone calls to var- 
ious agencies and offices, each of which 
declined to divulge the precious infor- 
mation. Nevertheless, we shall continue 
to make efforts to obtain as much reli- 
able information as possible —Ed. 





Answers to Gourmet’s Glossary 
l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4b; 5-b; 6-b; 7-b; 
8-c; 9-b; 10-a. 
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State of the 


What blocks Europe’s unity? 


E l'amore degli amanti 
Come l’araba fenice 

Che vi é ciascun’ lo dice 
Dove é nessun’ lo sa. 


T IS difficult to say whether it was 

cynicism or romantic mysticism 
that inspired the Italian poet to the 
lament “the love of the lovers is like 
the Arabian phoenix—everyone says it 
exists, but no one knows where.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
world looks upon the search for the 
unity of Europe with growing cynicism. 
The more fervently it is invoked the 
more elusive it becomes. Hveryone 
agrees that this unity is the most es- 
sential prerequisite for security and 
peace but nobody seems to know how 
to achieve it. 

Maybe if Europeans would approach 
the problem less emotionally and if 
Americans would look upon the 
struggle cf the Europeans with less 
moral indignation some real progress 
could be made. 

The recent conference in Strasbourg 
between 20 members of the Council of 
Europe and 14 American lawmakers 
was supposed to supply that mutual 
understanding and a clarification of the 
issues involved. It showed merely that 
ao exhortations, no magic formulae, no 
organizational devices can overcome 
mutual mistrust, century-old prejudices, 
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Mainly the fact that it is being promoted 


as a military exigency. Real unity can 


be based only on social and political forces 


expressing the needs and wishes of the peoples. 


and the conflict of real or imaginary 
national interests. 

The unity of Europe cannot be 
created by fiat or by voting for it. Even 
military domination does not do the 
trick, as Hitler discovered and Stalin 
is finding out. The unity of Europe may 
be achieved only through the will of 
the people, acting in concert. It will, 
therefore, not become a living reality 
so long as the people of Europe are 
not clear in their own minds about the 
content of the federation they are asked 
to form. First, they must find a com- 
mon denominator—a common concept 
of life which alone makes a union 
meaningful and workable. 


An American Gets The Point 


What is this idea, positive, strong, 
and dynamic enough to replace nation- 
alism, become a faith, and unite the 
Europeans? 

Of all the participants in the deliber- 
ations at Strasbourg only one—Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat of 
Minnesota, tried to answer that ques- 
tion. He told the European legislators 
that in order to save the Western 
world from communism, they must 
offer the millions “a positive program 
which would be much better than pro- 
tecting the economic situation as it is.” 

He stressed that a free community 


would have to resist business cartels 
and share profits with workers and 
added that the new program must offer 
something better than “what I have 


Sen. Humphrey 


seen in Europe, where there is plenty 
of food in the shops but no food or 
little food in the homes.” 

Senator Humphrey’s colleagues did 
not think much of this idea. Rightly 
proud of having thrown off the shackles 
of isolationism, they warned that Amer- 
ica would become isolationist again if, 
as Representative Howard W. Smith, 
put it, “the 
Europeans would not get down to brass 
tacks and do the job.” 

Evidently, like most Americans, the 
congressman imagines a United States 
of Europe, a USE, modeled on the 
USA, and resents the disunity and bad 
faith of the Europeans who instead of 
following the American example have 
made a mess of Europe. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, Republi- 
can of Wisconsin, probably best ex- 


Democrat of Virginia, 





pressed the feelings of the average 
American: 

“Western Europe has 300 million 
consumers compared with 154 million 
in America. Why don’t you take care of 
your own? ... Italy seems more inter- 
ested in Trieste than in unity with her 
aeighbors, France is more interested in 
keeping the Germans powerless, the 
Germans are more interested in equal- 
ity, Britain is more interested in her 
ties with the Commonwealth than in 
building the unified Western Europe so 
essential to defense. . . . Some of us 
feel that unless Europe forgets the po- 
litical and economic quarrels which 
have torn Europe for hundreds of 
years the United States may turn in- 
ward again.” 

The Americans who think only in 
economic terms fail to realize that as 
strong as common economic interests 
are, traditions, pride and prejudice, 
cultural attachments, spiritual loyal- 
ties are stronger. It is wrong to belittle 
or to deny them. 


Sen. Wiley 


On the map, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are closer to Italy than Chile or 
Colombia is to the United States, but 
in reality the Norwegian farmer and 
the South-Italian peasant are as far 
apart as the Midwestern farmer and 
the peon. The same Americans who are 
so impatient with the slow progress of 
the Europeans would be the first to 
ridicule the idea of having Mexico, 
Argentina, and eventually all the other 
Central and South American nations 
join in an All-American federation. 


Britain As Scapegoat 


More than any nation, England is be- 
ing blamed by Washington’s observers 
for the lack of unity of Europe. To 
them the Westerr: 
Europe’s intentions are the European 
army and the Schuman Plan. Since the 
British refuse to become a part of the 
European army and want to remain out 
of the coal and steel pool, they automat- 
ically become the villains in the play. 

As Representative Eugene Cox, Dem- 
ocrat of Georgia, expressed in a neat 
formula: 

“It is apparent that the objectives of 
the Council of Europe will be destroyed 


major test of 
































Nazi firebrands today? Nonsense! (El Tiempo, Bogota) 


unless the chasm which exists between 
the British group and the French group 
can be narrowed, and narrowed speed- 
ily.” 

Unhappily, the situation is 
more complicated. European unity is 
endangered not only by Britain’s reser- 
vations, but perhaps even more so by 
the lack of unanimity within the indi- 
vidual continental nations. 


much 


Nations With Divided Minds 


It is true that the present French 
Government has championed both the 
European army and the Schuman plan, 
but the “third force” represents only 
a minority of the population. So far the 
government could cling to a precarious 
existence only because in most political 
questions the opposition—the Com- 
munists on the one hand and the 
Gaullists on the other—did not join 
forces. This is not true, however, where 
the European army and the Schuman 
plan are concerned. In rejecting both, 
General de Gaulle directs his fire at 
the same targets as the Communists 
and even uses most of their argu- 
ments. 

De Gaulle seeks a revision or reversal 
of France’s foreign policy at the very 
points where it coincides with that of 
the United States. Two days after 
Acheson announced that the plan for 
the European army had become an 
integral part of United States policy 
regarding Germany and her role in the 
Atlantic defense, de Gaulle condemned 


the European army plan as “a menace 
to France’s sovereignty.” He also op 
poses the Schuman coal and steel plan. 
“The Atlantic Allies,” he holds, “make 
claims on France while she makes none 
on them and in mysterious conferences 
and streams of accords the French gov- 
ernment has given to others a kind of 
mortgage without guarantees or condi- 
tions. . .. United States bases are estab- 
lished in France and North Africs 
without our knowing on what condi- 
tions.” 

De Gaulle prefers national armies 
both in France and ix Germany. He 
protests that France must “not be in 
the pocket of the Americans.” He says 
that he favors a Federal Europe, but 
he opposes building it from the ground 
up. He would give up no sovereignty at 
all until complete federation existed. 
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You LISTEN at Home — and LEARN with 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversationc' Method 
Another language is vital today for international 
affairs, business, school, the armed services, cu 
tural pursuits and travel 
Stop Wishing —~ Start Talking 
With LINGUAPTIONE you LISTEN, understand 
spea read and write another language the same 
natural way you learned your mother tongue, 
by school ollege ULN., Government Agen- 
med es, over a million home study 
Approved for Veterans’ Training 
FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN ENGLISH 
29 Languages including the Asiatic 
FREE book—WRITE today— 
Call for Free Demonstration 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 201 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
ci 7-6829 © 1951 
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FINE RESTAURANTS 
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* Z * 
Pienre Gill 
At breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
the accent is entirely on good 
food—no music, dancing or 
entertainment. Open Sundays. 


Colllion Room 


A glamorous setting for smart 
dining and dancing. Entertainment 
at 9:00 and 12:15. Cover after 
9:00—$1.50 Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays; $2.00 
Fridays, Saturdays and Holiday 
eves. Closed Mondays. 


Cafe Pierre 


For luncheon, dinner, cocktails and 
supper—entertainment and music 
for dancing from 6 p.m. (Sundays 
from 5:30) to closing. Minimum 
after 10 p.m. $2.50—Fridays, 
Saturdays and Holiday eves—$3.50. 


Hotel Pene 


FIFTH AVENUE AT GIST STREET 


DOOD 
SOTOCIO 


POPALALANA 
FOTO TP TOTS 
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FRENCH CUISINE 
DINNER 

Supreme from $3.50 
LUNCHEON 

DeLuxe from $1.95 


01 EAST S3re STREET 
BL 5-8052 








127 E. 47th St. @ Res, EL. 5-7943 





GRIPSMOLA 
RESTAURANT 


AIR CONDITIONED 
LUNCHEON @ DINNER @ COCKTAILS 
324 East 57th —_— EL 5-8476 
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State of World continued 


Even the parties which form the 
government disagree among them- 
selves. The Socialists, although they 


Gen. de Gaulle 


were the first to advocate a European 
federation, today are less than luke- 
warm in their support of a European 
army. 


Fears Of French Socialists 


Their hesitancy is not motivated by 
the nationalist considerations of de 
Gaulle, nor have they fallen for the 
phony pacifism of the Communists, In 
fact, they would readily support the 
European army and the Schuman plan 
if it were not for their fear that both 
schemes may play into the hands of the 
German militarists and neo-Nazis. Con- 
fronted with Washington’s demands for 
a remilitarization of Western Germany, 
the Socialists accepted reluctantly the 
plan advanced by Premier René Pleven 
for the integration of German military 
forces into a European army as the 
only way to prevent a resurrection of 
the Wehrmacht. To them this plan is a 
lesser evil, but an evil nevertheless. 
The circumstance that German re- 
armament has been so intimately tied 
up with the unity of Europe is re- 
garded with apprehension not only by 
the majority of the French, but also 
the Belgians, the Dutch, the Scandi- 
navians, and, a curious paradox, by a 
vast proportion of the Germans them- 
selves. 

“A historical event which has 
brought Western Germany forever into 
the Western camp!” That was how 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer hailed 
the “General Agreement” which he had 
reached in Paris with the Big Three. 
But it is safe to say that his enthusiasm 
is not shared by the German people. 

There is a tendency in the United 
States to regard the German opposition 
to rearmament as another manifestation 
of German nationalism. Kurt Schu- 
macher, the leader of the Social Dem- 
ocratic party and Adenauer’s most 
formidable opponent, is 
standard bearer of all nationalistic 
forces trying to extort political conces- 
sions from the Allies by refusing par- 


seen as a° 


ticipation in the defense of the West. 

The truth is that the nationalists of 
the right, the neo-Nazis and the former 
SS officers, although in political opposi- 
tion to Adenauer, are not at all un- 
willing to don a uniform once more. 
Schumacher is no doubt strongly moti- 
vated by nationalist sentiments when 
he makes a military contribution de- 
pendent upon the granting of a “true 
sovereignty” for Western Germany. 
Yet equally strong is his fear that un- 
der present conditions the Schuman 
plan as well as the European army will 
strengthen those forces—the alliance 
between Junker and industrial baron— 
which for fifty years were the grave- 
diggers of democracy, liberalism, and 
social progress. The youth and the 
Protestant churches hold the same view. 


fi Kurt Schumacher 


This been gaining 
strength steadily. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union has been losing, and 
there is growing unrest in this party. 


If federal elections were held now, the 


opposition has 


Social Democrats would undoubtedly 
become the largest party, supported by 
at least 7,500,000 Germans. g 

In the last few months, as a result of 
communist propaganda for the unifica- 
tion of Germany, public opinion has 
been asserting itself more and more 
strongly against the integration of 
Germany into the Western defense 
setup. 

The reasoning of the anticommunist 
and antinationalist element is best ex- 
pressed by the Deutsche Zeitung, one 
of the most respected and truly inde- 
pendent newspapers in Western Ger- 
many. Published by the former editors 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, which, be- 
fore Hitler, was one of the leading or- 
gans of German democracy, this paper 
is upholding the old tradition. Its point 
of view, therefore, deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

The Deutsche Zeitung writes: “We 
are afraid that Germany’s integration 
into the system of the West may lead 
to the burial of our hope for the unifi- 
cation of Germany. We must not bury 

Although we belong to the West 
we must not believe for a moment that 
our entry into a system which has been 
established not for idealistic reasons 

(Continued on page 8) 














A conference of Four? Why not? (Ici-Paris) 


Mr. Krupp rides again. (De Groene Amsterdammer) 
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State of World 

(Continued from page 6) 

but only for defense in the cold war, 
can represent for Germany the same 
ultimate goal as the restoration of our 
national unity. Integration and the res- 
toration of unity can be reconciled only 
in the framework of a general inter- 
national settlement.” 

As to Great Britain, at least in one 
respect the criticism of the US Con- 
gressmen was correct. France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, even Germany would be 
willing to give up a narrow national 
sovereignty in return for a broader 
European sovereignty—England would 
not, 


Channel Wider Than Seas 


What the critics failed to understand, 
however, is that the European con- 
sciousness, a new kind of nationalism, 
has its roots in the continent of Europe. 
It does not strike the same strong re- 
sponsive chords in the hearts of the 
British. Stronger ties bind them to the 
other members of the Commonwealth, 
stronger ties even to America than to 
their neighbors across the channel— 
the bonds of kinship. The British and 
their families are heirs to the same cul- 
ture and builders of the same civiliza- 
tion. To them the Europeans on the 
continent are still foreigners. 

There is a German proverb “the 
worst a tailor can do is to try to fit a 
coat to the design of a button.” /t 
seems as if the rearmament of West- 
ern Germany, contrary to American 
belief, is not an incentive for the fed- 
eration of Europe but one of the 
strongest obstacles to it. In trying to 
make use of the “button,” America 
may ruin the “coat.” 

When in the autumn of 1950 Wash- 
ington decided on the remilitarization 
of Western Germany, it took for grant- 
ed that the Germans would be the first 
to hail it as an important concession. 
[t was a miscalculation. 

When the other European nations, 
ander the leadership of France, ob- 
jected to the resurrection of Germany’s 
military machine, Washington took for 
granted that the European army would 
allay their fears. Again a miscalcula- 
tion. 

And teday ‘n trying to make the 
European army, with German partici- 
pation, the cornerstone and test for 
European unify, the whole concept of 
e European federation is being jeopard- 
ized. By putting the major hope for 
the defense of the West on the Cerman 


soldiers, Washington has subordinated 
political and social moves to considera- 
tions of military expediency—a strat- 
egy which, incidentally, in view of 
Germany's attitude, does not even 
promise the attainment of purely mil- 
itary objectives. 

A really efficient European army is 
dependent upon the unity of Europe, 
and not the other way around. With- 
out a European spirit, without soldiers 
who know why they fight and what they 
fight for, the army will never have the 
“morale” it needs to withstand victor- 
iously the threat and eventual on- 
slaught of communism. To know what 
they are fighting against is not enough. 

The advantage of remilitarizing Ger- 
many before the frame-work of Euro- 
pean unity is established may prove a 
sheer illusion. The value of a German 
military contribution is, at present, 
more than doubtful and does not out- 
weigh the dangerous social and politi- 
cal consequences it would entail. More 
important than anything else: the unity 
of Europe must be approached not 
from the angle of a military emer- 
gency, but with the determination of 
helping the Europeans to proceed 
along the lines of social reforms ad- 
vocated by Senator Humphrey. 

Under the pretense of defending 
“Capitalism” and “Free Enterprise” the 
European upper class is actually try- 
ing to preserve an outworn feudalism 
which has very little in common with 
capitalism as it exists in the United 
States. The propaganda of the Com- 
munists is often successful because 
the common people, especially workers 
and peasants, judge the American 
system by the abuses of their own in- 
dustrialists and big landowners. 

It is for this reason that ECA’s new 
productivity assistance program has be- 
come so important. In asking the 
Europeans to adopt American-style ef- 
ficiency methods so as to boost pro- 
duction and share the benefits equit- 
ably among capital, labor, and consum- 
er through lower costs, lower prices, 
and higher wages, the administrators of 
ECA are coming to grips—alas, a little 
late—with the basic issue of the Euro- 
pean crisis. (See p. 39.) By giving 
the people a stake in their own future 
and a real hope for social and economic 
improvement, the ECA program may 
help to overcome apathy and cynicism. 
It is a step in the right direction. 

It may help to make European unity 
a living reality which otherwise will re- 
main an empty shell—even if guarded 
by American divisions. 








Masters of Words 


The “degenerate bourgeois” poets 
of the US have somehow failed to 
come up with an immortal sonnet 
to the Wall Street ticker. On the 
other side of the curtain, German 
poets of the Eastern Zone are sing- 
ing their hearts out for a Plan—a 
plan to have the Muse take the lyre 
in one hand and grip a shovel with 
the other. How this augments the 
heritage of Goethe is illustrated by 
the following sample taken from 
Aufbau, East Berlin monthly. 


The Writers’ Five-Year Plan 
By Olaf Badstuebner 


I THINK OF MYSELF AS A SOVIET FAC- 
TORY, BUILT TO PRODUCE HAPPINESS. 
—W. Malakowsky 


All our thoughts are ruled 
by the mine shafts’ glow. 
There the plans win through. 
There determination wins 
over old methods, 


Help win more quickly, 
masters of words. 

Help prepare 

that new and 

fertile actions flourish. 

Join ranks 

in the plans of building-years. 


In Berlin 

meets the Government Planning Com- 
mussvion, 

You are its most powerful task force. 
Living art of the poets, 

coaxed from construction, 

is a fuse for the mining of coal. 


Reports. Our republic’s balance sheet. 
Heinrich Rau announces: 

Three mine shafts sunk. 

Everywhere the plan 

brought triumph. 

Production 

rose fifteen per cent, 

result of our mining novels. 


The Government Planning Commission 
decrees: 

During the coming year 

a book will 

come out of our shipyards. 

We need ships. 

The shipbuilders want 

to read novels 

about their work. 


The factories of the people 
immediately reserve 

Jobs for the writers 

where they can learn the work. 
Turning the lathe develops 

not only the hand, 

the brain, too, grows 

in the course of the work. 
Masters of words, 

take hold of our plan, 


you are its strongest brigade. 











GLOSSARY 
Dy ee wed 


1)’ you know what you are eating and drinking? glass of it? (a) cordial; (b) little water; (c) potato 
You probably are reasonably sure, but do you whisky; (d) wheat brandy. 

really know what the names on the menu mean? 6. Is ragout: (a) a meat dish cooked in burlap; 
Charles F. Berlitz and Robert Strumpen-Darrie of The (b) a well-seasoned meat or vegetable stew; (c) the 
Berlitz School of Languages have prepared the follow- rege of Paris in 1925. 

ing quiz to test your culinary acumen. 7. Eclair means lightning in French. The pastry of 

Perfect score is 100; score 10 for each correct an- that name is so called: (a) because the filling is yellow, 
swer, and bon appetit: like lightning flash; (b) the filling must be put in very 

Where did goulash originate? (a) J/taly; (b) quickly, like lightning; (c) you must eat them in a 
Egypt: (c) Hungary; (d) Germany; (e) France. flash lest the cream gets sour. 

How did sherry wine get its name? (a) Louis 8. Omelet is so called because it comes from: (a) 
Sherry, a Park Avenue caterer; (b) The French word the French oeuf, meaning egg; (b) the German Mehl, 
cheri (darling); (c) Spanish town Jerez de la Fron- meaning flour; (c) the Arabic amalet, meaning some 
tera; (d) the German word scheren (to clip). thing flat. 

3. Which of the translations below give the meaning 9, Tutti frutti is: (a) French for mixed up; (b) 
of julep? (a)- strong drink (Bantu); (b) rosewater Italian for all fruits; (ec) Spanish for completely fresh ; 
(Persian); (c) drink of friendship (Nahuatl); (d) (d) Rumanian for ice cream. 
toast of July (Latin). 10. Frankfurter, Limburger, and Hamburger have 

4. What does hors d'oeuvres mean literally, any- the following in common: (a) they are named after 
? (a) hour of leisure; (b) outside of the works: German cities; (b) they are named after Prussian 
boiled eggs: (d) horse from Dover. generals; (c) they all smell bad; (d) they are govern- 


way 


5. If you were to believe the meaning of the word ment-subsidized foods in East Germany. 


vodka what would you be drinking if you downed a (Answers on page 2) 








Forward For Peace with AAUN A o 4 


“Cuisine That Epicureans Applaud” 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt - pursued day by day by the American Association 28 East 63rd St., New York City Templeton 8-0094 
for the United Nations. That goal is strong US participation in the United LUNCHEONS AND :DINNERS 


In a house next door to where he lived in New York City, one of the goals 


Nations. That goal carries with it for 1952 a strong sense of urgency for a 


realization of this country’s responsibility for world leadership. CLOSED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


There was once a time when people thought that if they were keeping up 
with the Joneses, they were on their way to a good life. Now if we are to hope 3 rendezvous near the U. N. 
to realize a worthwhile life, we must keep up with the world—with the people 
in every part of the globe, what they do, how they live, and what they think LUNCH * COCKTAILS Fee 
about the United States. The AAUN fosters the hope and promotes the reasons 
for the citizens of this country to be aware constantly of the two-way street for Open Sunday 5 P. M. 


peace: US fulfillment of its role as world leader, and recognition of how the | MU 3-5087 
world looks at us. 322 E. 44 St. 
Closed Saturdays 


In 1952 AAUN looks forward to a real effort on the part of United States 
citizens to keep up with the world. AAUN believes that its goal carries with 
it a must that is unequaled in the demand it makes of the individual: there is 


no equal for world peace, and world peace cannot be achieved without the will 
no equal for v READ IN THE NEXT 
This year will be full of political speeches, conflicting statements, and a ISSUE OF 

confusing climate for all US voters. The confusion must not becloud the con- 

tinuing need for strong US participation in the United Nations and thereby 

the exercising of our leadership in the world. The stakes are great and there U N W O R :. D 
can be no turning back from the present global picture. Every voter owes it | 

’ 
WHAT'S WRONG 


to himself and to the future of his country to keep in step with the world in 1952. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNitTeEpD NATIONS i i 
45 East 65th Street WITH AMERICAN MORALS? 


New York 21, N. Y. i || By Saul Padover 






































Top Reporters Forum 








What Are the Blessings and the Evils You Foresee for This 
New Year of 1952? 


The Crystal Balls of Six Experienced International Observers Show Clouds—Some with Silver Linings 


Allen Jensen, 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen 


Evils and blessings are relative terms. 

In most cases they. are interchangeable according to one’s 
own point of view. 

My mother used to tell me that lutefish was a blessing. I 
said it was an evil—and still say so. Same goes for oat- 
meal. 

One of the greatest evils in the coming year will be the 
continuous inability of the United States and Soviet Russia 
to find a mutually agreeable modus videndi. 

One of the great blessings will be the continued efforts 
among nations to work for peace or, at least, try to stave 
off a widespread shooting war. 

New peace proposals will be blessings in spite of the fact 
that they may cause Andrei Vishinsky to rock with laughter 
in his bed when he ought to be asleep. 

The presidential campaign will be an evil but the election 
a blessing. 

On the lighter side we will get—in public and in print— 
an overdose of sex, sham, sensationalism, and Sinatras. 
Crime, corruption, and Costello will continue as heretofore, 
Senator Estes Kefauver to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Confusion of the mind will plague mankind in 1952 as it 
has done ever since Eve confused Adam with a green apple 
in the Garden of Eden. 

As the New Year approaches, the evils seem to loom larger 
than the blessings. 

However, it may very well be that what we today regard 
as an evil may, a year from now, prove to be a blessing. 
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Issa El Korashi 


Free Press Agency, Cairo 


I am not a pessimist, but frankly I foresee no blessings 
in the New Year. Nineteen fifty-two is a very dangerous year 
in the history of civilization. East and West will be running 
a dual parallel race: both camps will show their willingness 
to iron out their problems, and they will conduct peace cam- 
paigns; but at the same time, both camps will arm to the 
teeth. The consequence will be a worldwide economic crisis. 
I foresee an end to the Korean war—that may look like a 
blessing—but I foresee the Communists starting another war 
somewhere else in Asia: Burma, Malaya or Indo-China. 
The Middle East will continue to be in a turmoil. The 
people of that part of the world have awakened, and want 
to rid themselves of the evils of imperialism; but*the Com- 
munists will try to infiltrate to fill the vacuum and, of course, 
the West will not allow such a step to be taken. The result: 
a clash between imperialism, communism and nationalism. 

January first will mark the birth of a new independent 
state in Africa: Lybia. That may seem a blessing, as theoret- 
ically it shows how the United Nations helped that ex-Italian 
colony to become an independent state, and that opens the 
doors of hope to other colonies to follow suit. But in reality 
—and that is an evil—it will mark the creation of another 
British puppet state in the Middle East. The British will 
“sponsor” the new Senoussi Regime to protect that new 
state from falling into the hands of the Communists—while 
controlling the country in order to strengthen their position. 

I may sound as if I am looking at things through dark 
glasses, but that is the bare truth. 





John H. Martin, 


International News Service, New York 


“Blessings” and “evils” will be mixed, depending on the 
individual making the definition. Will there be a world 
war in 1952? I do-not think so. The war in Korea will con- 
tinue in some form, whether it is called a “police action” 
or a “broken armistice.” American and other troops still 
will be tied down in Korea while. communist air strength 
steadily increases. 

I do not foresee any disarmament, only rearmament. 

There will be more compromises in the members’ quarrels 
within the Atlantic pact treaty structure. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will not get as many divisions as he wants, on 
either a short-term or long-term basis—barring war. 

The economic impact of reduced living scales and higher 
taxes caused by rearming the Western nations will hit Ameri- 
cans hard in the latter part of 1952. 


Finally there is another prediction: Barring any possible | 


health reasons I think Gen. Eisenhower will be the next U.S. 
president as a Republican. 


Heinz Pol, 
Frankfurter Rundschau, Frankfurt 


The evils of 1952 may be the evils of 1951, only more so. 
The world is in the grip of fear, and fear is the worst evil 
of them all. It breeds distrust, and no honest deal can be 
made with distrust and suspicion. Therefore, the unwilling- 
ness or the incapability to see that international life is based 
on compromises might be the greatest evil of 1952. 

There are, on the other hand, certain advantages in our 
critical situation, which may turn into blessings. We have 
reached an impasse. The mad race of West and East for 
more and more arms and better and better positions of 
strength appears to develop short breath. There are today 
more people in the differen: countries who have come to the 
conclusion that war is no solution even if you “win” it, than 
there were a year or so ago. Governments and nations, like 
individuals, learn only from their own bitter experiences. 
The bloody lesson of Korea taught many on both sides of 
the trenches that war does not solve a problem, it only dis- 
torts and magnifies it. The way to settle problems and con- 
flicts is negotiation around the green table. 

I believe, at least I hope, that 1952 will bring about for 
the first time in several years some serious international 
negotiations about the principal differences. Willingness to 
negotiate, I think, will be the greatest blessing we may 
expect in 1952, 


Ljubo Drndic, 
Yugoslav Press 


It is always safe to predict trouble, so I think we ought 
to be prepared for continued difficulties in Germany, Eastern 
Europe, Korea, China, the Middle East and wherever big 
power politics conflict with the interests of awakening colo- 
nial peoples. 

Despite these and other strains, I do not feel that 1952 
will be the year of a third World War. Rather, it should 
see a considerable strengthening of collective security 
through the growing ability of the United Nations to unmask 
aggressors and take action. A positive force, too, will be 
an increasing influence in the world organization of those 
small and medium nations which are successfully resisting 
pressures and conducting independent policies. Another 
influence for good will be a stepped-up program of United 
Nations economic and social aid to underdeveloped areas 
for the purpose of strengthening their economies and raising 
their standards of living. 

The question of China is a difficult one at this time, but 
ultimately a solution must be found. Settlement of the 
Korean problem, which we all hope will come, will make 
it easier to find a way for the Peiping Government, which 
represents China, to play its part in world councils. 

There will be, in addition, a growing awareness in the 
West of the distinction that must be made between socialism 
and communism as economic and social systems, and Soviet 
aggressiveness. In the long run, world peace will depend 
on a mutual willingness to accept in the world community 
divergent ways of life, with aggression itself recognized as 
the evil to be guarded against, whatever the guise under 
which it may appear—whether as “liberation from capitalist 
oppression” or “liberation from communist tyranny.” 


A. Caprile, 
Agencia Latina, Buenos Aires 


Blessings: Realization in the USA of the nature of the 
political changes taking place in the world at large. A 
civilian will be elected president of the United States. Dis- 
covery in USA of what is an idea, the immediate mass pro- 
duction of same, and the consequent relegation of ideals to 
their high but limited field. 

Evils: England’s new trial of a conservative isolation- 
ism. Collapse of the Arab world. More narrow-minded, 
self-righteous editorials in the press of the world. Delay in 
placing the atom power at the service of the people. Women 
will start a real feministic-feminine movement which will 
leave men with more work to be done. 
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Notice this knot tied 

by the Oliver Auto- 
matic Baler—how tight it is and 
how the end is turned in toward 
the bale. No protruding ends to 
tear clothing or flesh. No wire is 
wasted. 

















This Automatic Baler 
Saves Time and Money 


The new Oliver Model 8 Wire Tie Baler is a 
great forward step in baling machines. It is 
completely automatic—performing all baling 
operations without an operator on the baler. It 
picks up, slices, presses and ties. The knots the 
Oliver Baler ties are stronger, tighter and have 
the ends turned in to make handling of bales 
safer and easier. 

This automatic baler gives you the capacity 
to handle far greater tonnage than is possible 
by older methods. It saves you important time 
and makes farming more profitable. Ask for 
information. 
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Atom bombs coupled with the Kremlin’s belief in the ultimate triumph of Marxism have 


made war not only obsolete—but im probable 


By Prof. HANS THIRRING 


In a notable speech last Fall, Dr. 
James B. Conant predicted that man- 
kind will escape war and advance 
rapidly both in scientific and ethicel 
achievements. In this Open Letter to 
Dr. Conant, the Director of Vienna's 
Institute for Theoretical physics de- 
scribes the wisdom and the efforts 
required for such a radiant future. 


Vienna 


: bens Dr. Conant: 
JF Because your address of Septem- 


ber 5, 1951, dealt with the destiny of 
mankind, it caused the same strong echo 
among Austrian scientists that rever- 
berated thoughout the rest of the world. 

In general, I agree with your descrip- 
tion of the next fifty years. I second 
your opinion that we will be spared a 
third world war, and that the use of 
atomic energy in power plants will not 


in itself be sufficient to create general 


wealth. Only when we make full use 
of solar energy will we satisfy our grow- 
ing need for power and heat. 

While prophecies from the mouth of a 
recognized expert are useful in calming 
the .world and eliminating hysteria, 
there is a far greater task, which no one 
can accomplish better than the scientist. 
Scientists, unfortunately, do not captain 
the ships of state. But like the lookout 
on the mast they have a wider view than 
most, and must steer mankind’s political 


and spiritual development unharmed 
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Daiiy Express, London 


“Mum, Cyril’s wrote a wicked word!” 


between the devil of a new world war 
and the deep sea of bolshevism, circum- 
venting other sharp rocks on the way. 

When the United Nations Atomic 


Energy Commission was established in 
1946, there was general feeling that it 
would succeed in banning the atom 
bomb and developing atomic power in 
industry. This hope has not been ful- 


filled because compromise between the 
Baruch-Lilienthal plan and Gromyko’s 
proposals proved impossible. Although 
this disagreement has brought East- 
West tension to the breaking point, it 
might prove fortunate in the Jong run. 

Atomic weapons have not been 
banned. Each antagonist owns them 
and is expanding their numbers and 
efficiency with the utmost speed. Those 
who still think in terms of the nine- 


teenth century view this development 
with alarm, believing that such a race 
must eventually, inevitably, lead to war. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, I re- 
gard the existence of these dangerous 
weapons as a benefit to the world. Of 
course the catastrophe of a new world 
war would be gigantic. But precisely 
because of this dreadful danger—be- 
cause the threat of atomic weapons 
spoils the appetite of warmongers—the 
possibility of another world war has 
been reduced to a fraction. The im- 
portance and advantage of atomic arma- 
ments lies in their education of respon- 
sible leaders concerning the funda- 
mental changes in the meaning of war 
by modern techniques—changes which 
started with the aerial warfare. 
Scientists must make clear the basic 


On scanning the cosmography 
It seems the height of fantasy, 
This modern Janus is, I say, 
A genuine monstrosity. 

Such is the world today. 


La Razon, Buenos Aires 


difference between the realities of a war 
in 1900 and those of a war in 1950. In 
the nineteenth century, an army of fifty 
divisions could stop an invading army of 
ten divisions. Again, the navy whose 
guns carried twelve miles to the enemy's 
ten could count on a glorious victory at 
sea. But a country today that has stock- 
piled 500 atom bombs cannot prevent an 
enemy who has only 100 from using 
them to destroy a dozen or more of its 
largest cities. Where a powerful army 
once provided protection against an 
enemy’s weapons, today even the big- 
gest stockpile of atom bombs is no pro- 
tection against those of the enemy. They 
merely comprise a method of retaliation. 

Thus the whole purpose of military 
armament has drastically changed. Mili- 
tary superiority once created dreams of 
victory, glory, loot, and wealth. Now 
superiority in atomic weapons guaran- 
tees neither protection 
against incredible destruction. It can 
act only as a deterrent to the enemy. 
As weapons of destruction surpass 
weapons of defense, the temptation to 
wage aggressive war diminishes. 


victory nor 


Thus the opinion that Stalin is merely 
waiting until he has the largest pile of 
atom bombs before he starts a war 
rests on a complete miscalculation of 
Certainly bolshevism 
desires destruction of world capitalism. 
And certainly, as Stalin himself ex- 
plained to H. G. Wells, communism 
feels it must not wait for capitalism to 
collapse by itself but must push it off 


Soviet mentality. 


the scene at the proper moment. 

But the men of the Politburo would 
be very bad students of Marxism as 
well as criminals if they started a third 
In so doing they would 
jeopardize the gains of the Revolution 
of 1917 by exposing themselves to the 
crucible of atomic retaliation. And, 
just as important, they would destroy 
the concept of historic materialism and 
erect the romantic militarism of Hitler 
Their divine faith in dia- 
lectic materialism, heightened by its 


world war. 


in its place. 


astonishing fruition in Russia, will not 
permit them to disown it or endanger 
its present and future triumphs by 
waging an aggressive and most un- 
Marxist war. 

Though world revolution is important 
to the Bolsheviks, it is not their most 
important goal. More important are 
the gigantic projects (power plants, 
waterways, expansion of agricultural, 
etc.) which can be realized only if the 
world enjoys at least a fifty-year period 
of peace. As long as we do not pro- 
voke the tigers in the Kremlin by an 





attempt to organize a military crusade 
for the liberation of peoples under the 
bolshevik yoke, the Soviet Union will 
refrain from direct military aggression. 
We must clearly demonstrate that our 
rearmlament is wholly and sincerely a 
campaign to preserve the peace. 

Once the utter futility of military 
aggression is generally recognized, the 
need for expensive and burdensome 
armaments will subside as political ten- 
sion subsides. Just as the individual 
today walks about unburdened by a sub- 
machine gun, so the exaggerated armor 
of national defense will be shed. War 
will be exposed as bad business, and 
international law, protected by an inter- 
national police, will replace interna- 
tional anarchy. 

Such a radical change in approach 
to world political problems is possible 
through a continual process of educa- 
tion and enlightenment. At the heart of 
this process is the elimination of man’s 
cultural lag. By cultural lag I mean the 
striking discrepancy between scientific 
progress and ethical progress—the one 
already in the twenty-first century, the 
other still back in the twelfth. 

The task of eradicating this lag, of 
increasing human understanding and 
bettering human relationships, cannot 
be left to the philosophers, lawyers, 
poets, and artists. Scientists are vital 
to it, and more of them should direct 
their genius, not toward the taming of 
inanimate nature, but rather toward the 
taming and education of man as at- 
tempted by Julian Huxley and Roger 
Williams. 

Man is not bad by nature. Misled 
by faulty education and prejudice, he 
has involuntarily become an “extra” 
in the insane drama now being enacted 
on the world stage. 

For those who aspire to spiritual 
leadership, the most important task is 
prodding man to take the long-overdue 
step from knowledge to wisdom. The 
wise man, the real homo sapiens—or to 
use Overstreet’s adjective, the’ mature 
man—is not one who possesses en- 
cyclopedic knowledge or has spent his 
life successfully resisting temptation. 
He is a normal, healthy individual who, 
in contrast to the barbarian of today, 
has the wisdom to understand his rela- 
tionship to his fellow men and the will 
to assess human values and needs. 

Having no crystal ball at my disposal, 
I cannot say when that step will be 
made. But certainly it is capable of 
bestowing more benefits on mankind 
than all the triumphs of technical prog- 
ress rolled into one. 





LET‘’S BAN ATOMIC FUEL! 


F WE feel responsible, not only for the next generation, but 
for the entire future of mankind, we should count a ban 
on atomic fuel as vastly more important than a ban on atomic 


weapons. 

The presently coal-starved British already have installed 
atomic radiators at the huge Harwell research station, and 
plan more. This is precisely the wrong direction in which to 
move. 

The world’s uranium and thorium deposits are too limited 
to provide sufficient energy after coal and oil resources are 
exhausted. The complete content of energy in available uranium 
deposits is probably much smaller than that of all the coal de- 
posits in the world. 

Thus atomic fuel is not the answer to the world’s problem 
of energy resources. Nor would usé of nuclear energy in large 
power plants radically lower the cost of electricity: at best, it 
would lower rates a mere fraction. 

More important, future generations will curse the electrical 
engineers of the second half of the twentieth century if they 
construct giant atomic power plants whose insatiable maws 
would swallow tons of this precious, heaven-sent gift of uranium 
decade after decade. Such exploitation of irreplaceable material 
would leave humanity in succeeding millenia with poor uranium 
deposits, extremely difficult to extract, for their reactors and 
for production of isotopes. 

Scientists should make these facts very clear to technicians. 
This unique material must not be used for crude heating pur- 
poses at a time when other sources of energy are still available, 
and when it is needed for so many operations and advances 
in science. 

The ban on atomic fuel must be adopted before huge installa- 
tions are built. Once established, at enormous capital expendi- 
ture, these plants will be allowed to consume uranium to the 
full extent of their Moloch-like capacity—to the eventual detri- 
ment of mankind.—H. T. 


Solar House and its new tenants. Built by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the house, roofed with glass heat collector, will help deter- 
mine whether the sun can compete with atomic or standard heating. 








GUZZLING costs Britons more than $2 billion a year. Men seek 
solace in the pubs during free time, drink mostly potent, warm beer. 


| igs inspired by Dr. Kinsey's 

famous report on sexual behavior 
of the American male, two Britishers, 
B. S. Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, have 
recently published a fascinating study 
called English 


investigates the behavior of English men 


Life and Leisure. lt 


and women in all circumstances of life, 
particularly during their leisure time. 
The 


persons of both sexes, of all ages, from 


author interviewed a thousand 
all social classes and from every region 
in Great Britain, about their religious 
and political beliefs, their love life and 
sexual experiences, their favorite enter- 
tainments, and the way they generally 
spend their free hours. The interview- 
ers say that they were coolly objective 
and had not set out to prove anything; 
but through the astounding results of 
their research they succeeded in reveal- 
ing a greatly changed England. 

First of all, the authors have much 
they call sexual 


to report on what 


promiscuity. A large number of the 
young men and women interviewed an- 
swered that they saw nothing wrong 
with it. 

“Miss T, a teacher, 30 old, 
rather plain looking, admitted that she 
had with man 


whom she liked. 


years 


sexual relations any 
She said that this was 


quite natural, and she saw no reason 
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whatsoever for not doing so.” 

“Miss L, stenographer, 28 years old, 
vivacious, full of energy, said that she 
had but one lover at a time and that she 
remained faithful to him as long as the 
feeling was mutual. Her affairs usually 
last six months.” 


From Pregnancy to Nuptials 


One third of all British children are 
conceived before marriage, but only one 
ninth of the total number are born out 
of wedlock 


couples get married as soon as the girl 


because the majority of 
becomes pregnant. 

This attitude among the young seems 
to stem mainly from a lack of religious 
belief. 

Since there are neither human nor 
divine sanctions, why should they de- 
pcive themselves of precious pleasures? 
However, nearly all of them, particu- 
larly the girls, believe that marriage, if 
it is to be happy, must put an end to 
such freedom. Only they don’t want to 
get married too young. 

Young men consider it quite natural 
to pick up a girl on a train, in the 
street, or in a dance hall. These pickups 
are a matter apart from professional 
prostitution, which persists, of course. 

The authors cite the following fig- 


England's 


Kinsey 


Who said the British are dull? 
They drink and gamble and 
smoke away about sixty times 
more than they save, and one 
third 


conceived 


of their babies are 


out of wedlock 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


Member of the Académie Francaise 


ures: 
prostitutes in London; 60,000 in the 


there are approximately 10,000 


entire country. The price ranges from 
£5 (about $13) in the wealthy sections 
of the West End to rather negligible 
sums in the suburbs. By working dili- 
gently, some of these ladies put aside 
quite a tidy little sum, occasionally as 
much as $30,000 or more, which is a 
great help in getting married well. 

It would be erroneous to conclude 
from all this that Puritanism is dead. 
country strict 


In many parts of the 


morality is still observed. Many prom- 
inent leaders both in the Conservative 
and in the Labor Party are profoundly 
religious. However, according to this 
survey, a good proportion of British 
youth has little or nothing to do with 
church. Not that these young people 
are anticlerical; they simply don’t know 
any more what religion means. 

“Mr. P, 161% years old, bellhop in a 
hotel, doesn’t remember ever having set 
foot in a church, and has no idea of 
what a service might be like. He was 
taught that churches are friends of the 
besses and therefore enemies of the 
working class.” 

“Miss M, 19 years old, works in a 
paper factory. As a child she was taken 
to church, but she gave it up later. ‘It’s 
stupid,’ she said, ‘no one believes in all 








“CRIME ALLEY” is the name of the ebscure passage where the above night scene takes place, but prostitutes are a common 
sight in the most-frequented thoroughfares and even on the intimate little streets of the exclusive and aristocratic Mayfair. 


that nonsense any longer.” 

Even among those who said that they 
went to church every Sunday, many 
added: “I just do it to set a good 
example, but I don’t listen to the 
service.” 

The Catholics, who are very close to 
their priests, are the one noteworthy ex- 
ception. Their religion has had quite a 
few recent converts. In York, less than 
an eighth of the adult population at- 
tends church, but the percentage of 
Catholics has increased from 13 to 30. 


Leisure Is the Vacuum 


Modern England has a serious prob- 
lem of faith. Those of strong conviction, 
be it religious or political, lead a more 
austere life. But in the eyes of the two 
authors, the problem of morals is 
mainly a problem of finding appropriate 
ways of spending leisure time. This is a 
major headache, since the margin be- 
tween an individual's needs and his 
basic salary has been on the increase in 
Anglo-Saxon countries during the past 
half century. 

In the United States, the average 
worker spends 12 to 15 per cent of his 
income on entertainment. In Great 
Britain, too, the average citizen can 
spend a larger part of his income for 


>AMBLING at the tracks involves another $2 billion a year. Bookie’s 
lookout (above) at Epsom Derby checks competitors’ odds with glass. 
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luxuries than ever before. Because of 
rationing, he is unable ‘to buy more food 
with his extra money. But with work- 
ing hours shorter than ever, he has a 
great deal of free time and he naturally 
wishes to spend it as agreeably as pos- 
sible. What does he do with his free 
hours, and where does his money go? 

The figures cited here astounded me. 
The British actually spend £750,000,000 
($2,100,000,000) per year betting on 
races; approximately the same total for 
alcoholic beverages; about the same 
amount of money for tobacco. Just 
imagine! This means that tobacco costs 
the nation four times more than reading, 
radio, movies, theater, and all other 
types of entertainment combined; that 
liquor costs more than the sum total 
paid for rent and is twenty times more 
than the country saves every year. The 
gambling “industry” employs 300,000 
persons, that is to say, as many as the 
cotton industry. 


Escape Is the Aim 


These are facts which startled me, 
and made me think about the peculiar- 
ity of human nature, the lack of balance 
in the modern world. All currently 
popular entertainment provides escape. 
Men go to the pubs to avoid being alone 
and because liquor helps them forget. 
They gamble because their leisure is 
unorganized, unplanned, and, for want 
of better entertainment, gambling makes 
life exciting, kills time. Let us look at 
the various forms df escape. 

Great Britain has no national lottery. 
Gambling is in private hands, but it is 
highly organized. Since the entire coun- 
try loves horse races, bookmaking at the 
race tracks is most profitable. “In a 
factory with more than twenty workers, 
there is always one man who takes bets 
from the employees for some bookie or 
other.” 

The need for gambling is so strong 
that, if there are no races, people will 
bet on the number of drops of water 
which fall on a particular paving stone 
within a given time. Dog races are also 
very popular, because the bets are 
lower. And, of course, people bet on the 
weekly football games. Newspapers 
publish forms with blanks for predict- 
ing scores. Anyone who wants to par- 
ticipate in a pool may fill in the form 
and send it back with a small sum of 
money. Over half of the population of 
Great Britain spend three shillings ten 
pence (about 50 cents) each at that 
game every week. 
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The British drink mainly beer, but 
their beer has a higher alcoholic content 
than French or American beer. I remem- 
ber during the war many British soldiers 
told me sadly: “You can’t get drunk on 
French beer. . . .” The wealthy prefer 
whisky. and gin, and they do their drink- 
ing in bars or private clubs. 

The majority of the people, however, 
go to the pubs. In these usually somber 
barrooms, where no soft drinks are sold, 
the lonely may find company. Men 
speak to each other freely without intro- 
dyctions. The topic of conversation is 
usually sports—rarely politics. Women 
are seldom seen in pubs; in some parts 
of Great Britain not at all. Very occa- 
sionally a young man may take along a 
girl friend. 

A man who wants to meet women 
doesn’t look for pickups in a pub; he 
goes to a dance hall. Since there are 
some 450 dance halls in Great Britain, 
attended by approximately 3,000,000 
each week, opportunities for meeting 
persons of the opposite sex are not lack- 
ing. The interviewers suggest that there 
might be interest in the continental type 
of café where fruit juices or soft drinks 
are served. It might also be a good idea 
to make centers of culture of some of 
the public houses. A group of come- 
dians, the Taverners, have already re- 
cited poems and even staged a comedy 
in a few pubs, with considerable success. 

Radio, movies, and theater are three 
healthy forms of escape, when the shows 
are of good quality. The majority of the 
moviegoers are very young. Less than 
1l per cent are over sixty years old, 
whereas close to 60 per cent are under 
sixteen. On the whole, the authors 
found British films more wholesome 
than the Hollywood product. American 
films show too much wealth and luxury, 
stirring dissatisfaction with their en- 
vironment among impressionable youth. 
The consequences are illustrated by the 
following typical reactions: 


Apotheosis of Technique 


“Mr. R, 19 years old, thinks that this 
céuntry Great Britain] is finished He 
says that he would like to go to the 
United States and have a car, a refrig- 
erator, and so forth. England is back- 
wards, he claims.” 

“Miss D, 18 years old, bank clerk: 
‘The movies have made me despise boys 
of my age. After having seen how expert 
lovers kiss on the screen, I’m terribly 
disillusioned by the kiss of an awkward 

(Continued on page 47) 





Eisenhower's 


“ 


Hatchet | 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Time and Ike have 

mellowed Field 
Marshall Montgomery, an in- 
timate conversation with the 
Deputy Supreme Command- 
er of SHAPE reveals to 
UNW’s Editor-in-Chief. 
Those who had feared his 
temper and aloofness the 
most are the first to admit 
that the former lone wolf 
is today just one of the boys 
on the international team, 
informal, enthusiastic, and 
bursting not only with mili- 
tary genius but also with a 
deadpan sense of humor 
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a. of Alamein? You re- 
member him—to his officers an 
insensitive martinet; to many of his 
troops an unpredictable leader who 
would give you a decoration with his 
right hand and bre&dk you with his left 
because he caught you smoking, drink- 
ing, or swearing; to the public an ec- 
centric and sometimes slightly comic 
figure who occasionally seemed to con- 
fuse himself with the Almighty God. 

“In defeat unthinkable, in victory in- 
sufferable,” Churchill once exploded 
impatiently after listening to a long 
lecture by the then Eighth Army Com- 
mander. Monty? “How is the battle 
going?” a correspondent asked a staff 
officer on the morning El Alamein was 
attacked. “According to schedule,” the 
officer replied bitterly. “It started at 
six and Monty fired the Brigadier at 
nine.” Oh, he had military genius, es- 
pecially in his use of artillery, but it 
was generally obscured by the hard 
shell of his arrogance. 

He had real respect for only three 


military leaders of the past—Moses, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon—and virtually 
none for modern military leaders. It is 
said that once, when chided for taking 
so much time to prepare for the as- 
sault at Catania in Sicily, Monty an- 
swered aloofly, “It took Moses forty 
years—two generations—to train the 
children of Israel for their march out 
of Egypt. But Moses had an unbroken 
record of military successes.” 

When Eisenhower welcomed Mont- 
gomery as Deputy Supreme Commander 
of SHAPE, military men shuddered. 
The eventual success of SHAPE would 
depend upon complete integration by all 
concerned; it would depend not upon 
sharp commands of the type Monty had 
been giving ever since he had become 
an officer of field rank—it would de- 
pend upon the persuasive powers of 
Eisenhower, Montgomery, and Gruen- 
ther. SHAPE would represent twelve 
countries. Each of these would have to 
be handled with tact; each would have 
to be “sold” the idea of integration. 


Monty? Why Monty, a proud, can- 
tankerous individualist, had never even 
been integrated into the British Army. 
He was a “loner” who made decisions 
without consulting anyone and who had 
even aroused the patient Omar Bradley 
to anger during the assault on Germany. 

The long corridors of the big, sprawl- 
ing prefabricated headquarters called 
SHAPE are always buzzing with the 
latest Montgomery anecdote. He had 
become a legend, and everything he 
said or did contributed to its growth. 

“It’s hard to believe,” one of Eisen- 
hower’s aides said, a bit puzzled, “but 
I think the guy has a sense of humor. 
When Bradley’s book, A _ Soldier’s 
Story, came out everyone was expect- 
ing the Field Marshal to explode. 
Brad was pretty rough on him, you 
know. Even the Boss was worried about 
what Monty would say or do. Ike knew 
that the London newspapers were all 
after Monty to answer the charges Brad 
had made against him. So he called 
Monty in and he said, ‘Monty, are you 
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going to publish your reaction to Brad- 
ley’s criticism of you?’ 

“Monty said, ‘Ike, it is a tradition in 
the British Army that a Field Marshal 
never writes anything of a controversial 
nature while he is on active duty.’ 

“Ike asked, ‘I suppose you'll answer 
Brad when you retire?’ 

“Monty said, completely deadpan, 
‘Ike, it is a tradition in the British 
Army that a Field Marshal, never re- 
tires.” ” 

General Eisenhower's aide shook his 
head, “You just can’t figure the Field 
Marshal. I know this sounds ridiculous,” 
he said almost apologetically, “but it 
could be that Ike has mellowed him a 
little. Most of us thought that SHAPE 
was done for the day that Monty ar- 
rived as deputy to the Boss. How in 
hell could he get along with representa- 
tives of twelve nations when he'd never 
been able to get along with anybody 
but himself?” 

I had lunch with Field Marshal Ber- 
nard Law Montgomery in the private 
dining room adjoining his office, and 
Within two minutes I was reeling like 
a punch-drunk fighter who had been 
taking too many jabs to the head. He 
looked like the same Montgomery I'd 
met in the desert. He was still small 
and wiry, his face was still sharp and 
taut, and his grey hair only slightly 
thinner than it had been. His face and 
spare form still suggested the medieval 
ascetic or the modern ecclesiastic. His 
skin had none of the ruddiness one 
associates with the combat general—he 
looked as though he had just finished 
a thirty-day fast. 

“It’s damn hot in here,” Monty said 
casually. “Let's take off our coats. And 
smoke if you wish. I don’t smoke my- 
self, but you go right ahead. We'll be 
alone today. Ike flew up to Oslo to 
look at some aircraft just arrived there. 
And thank goodness Al went with him 
They may get in some bridge if the 
flight is smooth. That’s about the only 
relaxation Ike ever takes.” 

He talked en in his soft voice while 


shock. 


I tried to recover from the 


Monty, devout son of the devout Bishop 
Monty 
suggesting that I smoke. Monty, brought 
up in the public-school and army tradi- 
tion (Saint 


of Tasmania, saying “damn.” 


Sandhurst ) 
which reserves the use of the first name 
to sons, 


Paul’s and 


intimate 
friends, chatting warmly of “Ike” and 
“Al” (Lieutenant General Alfred M 
Gruenther, Chief of Staff). Monty dis- 
carding his coat, his tie, and dining in 


brothers, or close 
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“Youngster” Brig. Gen. 


Mike Michaelis, US, 


” 


SHAPING plans, Gen. Juin, Central Sector Land Commander 


his shirt sleeves? What had happened 


_to the Montgomery of legend? Where 


was the “insufferable” Monty one had 
heard so much about? He certainly 
wasn't evident in this genial, smiling- 
eyed man who talked so warmly of 
“Ike” and “Al,” and whose eyes lit up 
when he mentioned Colonel Robert J. 
Wood, Colonel Paul Carroll, Colonel 
Andrew Goodpastor, and Colonel Dodd 


For Organization, Maj. 
Gen. Festing, Britain. 


Starbird, four of the brightest young 
officers brought to SHAPE by Eisen- 
hower and Gruenther. 

“Ike calls it his Youth Movement,” 
Monty chuckled. “He’s right, you know. 
We old-timers are apt to get into ruts. 
Problems arise here at SHAPE that no 
amount of training or combat experi- 
ence prepares you for; brand new prob- 
lems because SHAPE is a brand new 














ib aikedcismtencried token 


SHAPE Chief of Staff 


Gen. Gruenther, US. de 


— 


5. Europe land Comdr. 
Castiglioni, 


Ground Comdr. in 


Italy. Denmark, Gen. Gortz. 


studies map with Monty, the mellowed martinet of Alamein. 


kind of headquarters. These youngsters 
aren't afraid of new problems; they 
aren't bound by the old rules. They’re 
good real good.” 

“Have you heard Colonel Starbird’s 
nickname?” I asked. “They call him 
Ludendorff. 
calls him that.” 

“That's Monty 


“Ludendorff was a great planner. Star- 


Even General Gruenther 


good,” laughed. 


bird and these other youngsters may 
well be the Ludendorffs of the future. 
I've just returned from an inspection 
trip to Italy,” Monty said with a quick 
verbal change of pace—a reflection of 
his quick darting mind. “I’m afraid I 
caused some displeasure there. I was 
very critical of some of their equip- 
ment, some of their training methods. 
I even suggested that they raise the 


rank of some of their more efficient of 
ficers. When I left I know what they 
were saying. They were saying, ‘Who 


does that Montgomery think he is? 
Why doesn’t he mind his own business 
and leave us alone?’ ” 

Monty’s eyes gleamed with a mis- 
chievous light. “You know why I am 
so free with my criticism? I'll tell you. 
I am Ike’s hatchet man. That's a bit 
of American slang I picked up. I pur- 
posely make myself a buffer between 
Ike and any unpleasant things that 
have to be cleared up. If anyone has to 
get mad at anyone here at SHAPE, let 
him get mad at me. The French, the 
Italians, the Dutch, they all get very 
annoyed with me because I’m blunt and 
untactful. But they never get mad at 
Ike, and that’s the important thing. He 
has the confidence, the respect, and the 

. yes, the love of millions in Europe, 
and that is important not only to us 
here at SHAPE; it’s important to the 
peace of the world.” 

“You seem to have a lot of respect 
for General Eisenhower yourself,” I 
suggested. 

The Field Marshal was spreading 
golden soft Brie cheese on a piece of 
French bread. He put the knife on his 
plate. He leaned forward and looked 
at me intently. 

“You are right,” he said quietly, 
“This is beginning to work—this con- 
ception of SHAPE which Ike has. He 
has preached the doctrine of common 
danger, common responsibility, common 
sacrifice. Only he could have convinced 
NATO countries 
that peace can be obtained only by 


the people of the 


complete, trusting cooperation. Ike has 
sold Europe the idea of a unified com- 
mand and an integrated staff. We have 
some 250 officers of twelve nations 
here at headquarters, and every one 
of us is committed to this philosophy. 
You ask me if I have a lot of respect 
for Ike?” 

He picked up a piece of bread and 
his long, thin fingers crumbled it. He 
pushed his plate aside and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Ike and Al,” he said, 


though he were talking to himself. “I 


almost as 


worry about them. They work too hard 

never relax. I have a place in the 
country an hour or so from here. I've 
tried to get them to spend week ends 
with me. If I could get them out there 
I'd see to it that they stopped their con- 
stant labor for a day or two at least. 
But they won’t leave here. They try to 
keep it from me, but I know they are 


Saturday and Sunday 
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together every 





working, worrying, never stopping. 
Mind you, Al Gruenther is just as bad 
as Ike; he'll never take a breathing 
spell. Brilliagt man—Al. He’s an ex- 
tension of Ike’s mind. Every night of 
my life I pray for the health of these 
two men. The free world needs them.” 

Lunch was over now. We'd been sit- 
ting there for nearly two hours. With 
our coats over our arms we strolled 
across the hall to the office of the Field 
Marshal. Three aides sitting at desks 
sprang to attention. 

“Drop in any time,” Monty said, 
shaking hands, and then he added, his 
eyes twinkling, “I suppose if you write 
a story you'd like a quote or two from 
me?” 

“I would indeed,” I said fervently, 


remembering the Montgomery of the 


Eighth Army who would never allow 
himself to be quoted except at mass 
press conferences. 

“You can use anything I told you,” 
Montgomery of Alamein said, “and 
where it concerns Ike or Al, why go 
the limit. By now you must know how 
I feel about them.” 

Well, that’s Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, Field Marshal and Deputy 
Supreme Commander, SHAPE, the 
most completely dedicated, integrated 
officer at SHAPE. What happened to 
the Montgomery of legend? Perhaps 
he never existed at all. Or has General 
Ike “mellowed him a bit?” 

As a matter of fact, it seems appar- 
ent that. Eisenhower has “mellowed” 
all ofthe NATO representatives at 
SHAPE. Walk at noon into the big and 
excellent dining room at SHAPE and 
you'll see the theory of integration in 
very practical operation. At one table 


you'll see Rear Admiral Ferrante Cap- 
poni (Italy), Major General Francis 
Festing (England), Major General 
Pierré Bodet (Frarice), and Brigadier 
General John “Mike” Michaelis (Unit- 
ed States) at one table in earnest 
conversation. Join them and big, burly 
Festing will grin and say to you, “The 
Boss tossed a problem to the Chief of 
Staff this morning, and the Chief of 
Staff dumped it in our laps. We're try- 
ing to work it out.” 

General Eisenhower is The Boss to 
every man at SHAPE. Sometimes they 
refer to him as “Ike,” but it’s usually 
The Boss. The talk among Festing, 
Capponi, Bodet, and Mike Michaelis 
(combat hero of Korea) is rapid. It 
switches from English to French and 
then back again.*Right fromy.the begin- 
ning The Boss insisted that all person- 
nel develop a working knowledge of 
both English and French. Gradually the 
whole staff is becoming bilingual. You 
listen to their conversation and you 
are surprised to notice the complete ab- 
sence of any expression of national 
viewpoint. The problem concerned 
manpower, and because there was noth- 
ing restricted about the problem they 
talked freely. 

When handsome Admiral Capponi 
talked in his beattifully correct Eng- 
lish, the others listened with respect. 
Capponi fought against us in two wars. 
When the Italian armistice was signed, 
Capponi, disliked by Fascisti and hated 
by Germans, became senior liaison of- 
ficer to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Pleet. When.,the war 
ended he was made Commander of the 
Italian Naval Academy at Livorno. It 


(Continued on page 48) 


WHILE BIG BRASS concentrates, this lower echelon group relaxes in cafeteria: 


| than a lieutenant has empty pockets! 
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| Alexandria, Egypt—Higher ups in the 


police force breathe more easily these 
days. They have locked up fourteen 


| thieves who specialized in robbing them. 


Rookies of the band started by 
picking pockets of police lieutenants. 
If successful, they were permitted to 


_ work on captains, a few even graduating 
| to robbing inspectors. Their leader, 


Mahmud Mohammed Ahmed, explain- 


| ed: “We never bothered plain cops. 
| It isn’t worth the risk. Anyone lower 


” 
* * 


Berlin, Germany—A Gegman maid em- 
ployed by an American occupation 


| officer says shé found the following 
| expense account on her boss’s desk: 


Oct. 1: Ad for steno $ 1.55 
: Flowers for steno . 2.50 
: Salary for steno . . 25.00 
: Nylons for steno 3.75 
: Candy for wife .. 75 
: Salary for steno 35.00 
: Dinner with steno .. 3.50 
: Movies with wife 
: Theatre with steno 
: Coke for wife 
: Dinner with Gertha 
: Gertha’s salary .. 
: Champagne breakfast 
with Gertha 
: Doctor for me .. 100.00 
30: Fur for wife 650.00 
31: Ad for steno . 185 


* * 


Paris, France—Heard on a radio pro- 


| gram: “We will now bring you the 
| exact time: it will soon be 12:30.” 


Thereupon, the program was resumed. 
* * * 


O-Shima, Japan—For many centuries, 


| this little island has been a mecca for 


suicides. Into the crater of its volcano 


| hundreds of lovers threw themselves 
| every year. A few months ago, the 


company which operates the ferry 
service from the mainland discontinued 
one-way fares and sells only round- 
trip tickets. Suicides have decreased by 
fifty per cent. 
* * * 

Rome, Italy—The famous director Vit- 
torio De Sica refused to hire trained 
stage dogs in his latest movie Umberto 
D. Instead, he sent his assistants 
through the city in search of “real 
street dogs,” that the realism of his 
film might not be marred. 





Indomitable and dedicated, 


cartoonist Shankar believes that ridicule is a powerful 


weapon in the service of the free world 


The Funniest Man in Asia 


HE political cartoonist of the Hindu- 
eet. Times, a man named Shankar, 
stepped up to the desk of the chief 
editorial writer. (“I’m going out to 
find the ideal donkey,” said Shankar. 
“Why don’t you come along?” 

M. C. Rao, the editorial writer, slung 
the papers on his desk into a drawer 
and the two men proceeded to the sec- 
tion of New Delhi where the washermen 
keep their donkeys to carry the laundry 
for them. 

This was a thorough study tour. Car- 
toonist and editorialist examined don- 
keys by the dozen. They stared .into 
their eyes. They looked closely at 
their teeth. They scanned donkeys crit- 
ically, in full face and in profile. Fi- 
nally they found one “quite human” 
and Shankar took photographs of it 
from all angles, while Rao and the 
donkey took turns laughing at him. 
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By JEAN LYON 


But Shankar knew what he was doing. 
He had given much thought to the man- 
ners and mannerisms of a group, en- 
tirely westernized and would-be sophis- 
ticated, which fills the large cities of 
India with self-important and empty 
chatter. 

“They are donkeys! Nothing but 
donkeys!” Shankar exclaimed to him- 
self one day, and then proceeded to 
immortalize his discovery in black and 
white. 

That was in 1948. Since then the 
donkey man and his donkey spouse, 
together with their various friends, have 
brayed their way raucously into Indian 
life. Today, they are an institution. 
Mrs. Donkey wears great slathers of 
lipstick (which Shankar  detests), 
dresses as scantily as a sari will allow 
her to, carries a long holder with a 
smoking cigarette at its end (a very un- 
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Asked if he suffered from internal conflicts, Nehru replied: “A persen without internal conflicts is a lunatic.” 


Indian habit, especially for a woman), 
and chatters about best-dressed women, 
parties, and men. Her husband potters 
about stodgily, occasionally running for 
election, sometimes wearing a white 
Congress Party cap, making pious re- 
marks about food shortages over elegant 
restaurant meals, and toying with his 
glass of whisky. 

They appear every week as an almost 
casual tailpiece to Shankar’s two-page 
cartoon which sums up current political 
stupidities around the world in his 
three-year-old self-run, self-financed, 
and self-conceived Weekly. 

As:a political cartoonist, Shankar is 
by far India’s greatest. He ranks, in 
fact, beside the world’s best. 

What is more, most of India’s top 
political writers concede that Shankar 
the journalist is more widely read, and 
more easily understood, and has much 
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more influence than any of them. He 
is a star reporter, they agree, though 
he never writes more than a caption. 

Shankar is an acid critic of what 
goes on in India. He lambastes every- 
one from Nehru down to the tiniest 
party cog. Yet he is probably the most 
universally liked person among all those 
who peer from the press-gallery in In- 
dia’s Parliament. 

He plays no favorites, he has no 
party line. The often-domineering 
Congress, the noisy Socialists, the spo 
radically belligerent Communists, the 
new loquacious splinter parties escape 
Shankar’s biting irony as little as do 
the playboy, the black marketeer, the 
back-to-the-past Hindu, the let’s-mimic- 
the-West Indian. Each in turn writhes, 
sometimes gets into a huff, and then so 
enjoys the next one’s turn that he for- 
gives and comes up for more. 

Shankar has recently created two 
new animal characters. One is a baby 
elephant, the other a pig—both with 
human characteristics. “There is one 
whole class of people in India,” he 
explains, “who succeed not because of 
ability but because of family. That is 
the baby elephant—playful, not really 
malicious or bad, but always being led 
into things by the man who loves dirt 
And, you know, there is always that 
second group of people who are only at 
home in filth. They are the pig.” 

At his drawing board, Shankar thinks 
the world is a mess and people are 
fools. His 18-year-old daughter, Shanta, 
says that he makes terrible faces when 
he is drawing. “Sometimes he looks 
very angry, and sometimes he laughs out 
loud. You ean almost tell what he is 
drawing by watching his face.” 

For most of the fourteen years he 
worked for the Hindustan Times, 
Shankar scorched the British. Willing. 
don, Linlithgow, Wavell, Mountbatten 
were all butts of his ridicule. The 
ugly face of imperialism, the cruel 
weight of bureaucracy—these were his 
main targets then. Their pomp, their 
pettinesses, their greed, and their in- 
eptitudes filled his drawings. 

Yet by the time the British left India, 
each of the British leaders who had 
lived in Delhi during the Shankar era 
had among his souvenirs a collection of 
Shankar originals in which he himself 
played the villian. Sir Stafford Cripps 
so enjoyed Shankar’s blows at him 
that he asked Shankar for the originals 
of some of the most devastating ones. 
Shankar presented him with a care- 
fully bound volume of fourteen Cripps 
cartoons. Wavell receiyed close to 100. 
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The British never jailed him, al- 
though he was consistently anti-British 
throughout the independence movement. 
“It’s psychology,” says Shankar. “When 
you make fun of them in cartoons, they 
try to make friends with you. They LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER 
don’t throw you in jail.” WILL YOU a 700 HALON gf 

He also remembers the question Lord SING FOR YOUR SUPPER ? BOD GRAMS 
Linlithgow once asked him. “If we : 
should leave India,” Linlithgow said, 
“would you be able to make as much 
fun of your own people as you have 
made of us?” 

Shankar thought about it, and de- 
cided that as a cartoonist his job was 
to go on making fun of the stupidities 
of those in power, no matter who they 
might be. 

“IT look at it this way,’ 
“There is the stage. I am sitting in 
front of it. Whoever is on the stage, I 
watch, and then I make fun of the 
foolish things he does.” 

To shift from one era to the next 


, 


he says. 














so suddenly, however, was no easy 
matter even for Shankar. He had to 
analyze the characteristics of the new 
authorities and find “a new set of 








values.” Now “power had to be 





lampooned in terms of desecrated de- 
mocracy,” rather than in terms of 
imperialism. 

Shankar solved his problem so thor- 
oughly that by leafing through the 
copies of the W eekly one comes face 
to face with the current history of 





India. 


They have recorded, for instance, the DEAR INDIA 
whole story of the famine. They show PLEASE 


that there has been corruption and 
stupidity in the handling of food within 
India, that the Food Minister has acted 
the fool in many an instance, and that 
America’s hesitation over her food gifts 
has been deeply resented in India. 
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The Weekly also mirrors the crisis of 
the once all-powerful Congress Party. 


~ 


In Shankar’s terms this means that the 
party grows donkey’s ears and pig’s 








snouts more and more frequently. Most 
recently it turned into a great mass of 
crawling worms, each wearing a white 
Congress cap. 

One of the leaders of the Congress, 





and its president until recently, Purshot- 


amdas Tandon is an orthodox Hindu, 
who believes in the revival of ancient 
Hindu culture, in nature as the best 
doctor, and in a host of other doctrines 
strangely anachronistic in the atomic 
age. With his beard, his fanaticism, 
his simple garb, he is a perfect Shankar 
target. 

And Shankar delights in demolishing 
Tandon week after week. In his spe- 

















1 SACKED co ’ wee ar tically digging a grave for Congress, 
0! which was lying on its death pallet 
& 


) nearby. Said Tandon, answering the 
question of an onlooker: “Who says I 
am quitting? Let me finish the work 


“ 
} I’ve undertaken.” 
Rite wf) ; Although the rest of India wouldn’t 


WAY DID YOU TAKE cial Independence Day issue this last 
bac’ TUE ove BECAUSE | | August 15, Shankar had Tandon fran- 





have put it that way, people talked 
about the cartoon, and said to each 
other, “He’s right.” Shankar believes he 
represents the point of view of the 
average intelligent Indian, while a news- 
paper editor remarked: “I would say 
he represents the point of view the 
common man would have if he were as 
well informed as Shankar is.” 
As for Nehru, Shankar finds. him 
hard to draw, because he admires him. 
He seems almost to identify himself with 
Nehru. Once he said, “As a cartoonist, 
I am a negative person. I can tell what 
is wrong. But I cannot tell what would 
be right. Sometimes Nehru seems to be 
the same way. He is really an artist at 
heart, so he should be excused for 
— , some of it. But he is also an adminis- 
YN EN ~ aN \ ? trator, and so he should know what is 
RA WN re 
i SANE Shankar’s Nehru is a small childish 
a figure, often looking rather lost in the 
jungle around him. Shankar ridicules 
him for his indecision, for his lack of 
direction, for his split personality. 

One cartoon shows over 30 Nehrus, 
each acting against the other, the orig- 
inal of which hangs on Nehru’s ver- 
andah wall. 

Another depicts Nehru ordering his 
people to “quick march.” The people 
are marching in all directions, for 
Nehru has failed to tell them which way 
to go. On first seeing this one, Nehru is 
said to have remarked, “There is a man 
who guides me. He tells me what is 
wrong and what I should do about it.” 

Pakistan and Kashmir are, of course, 
two major subjects from week to week 
in Shankar’s Weekly. In one cover 
drawing, Truman and Attlee, each an 
angel with a halo over his head, are 
piously standing beside a scaffold with 
a rope and an empty noose marked 
“Kashmir Resolution.” A note in the 
corner says, “Dear India, please oblige.” 

Truman often plays the heavy role 
in Shankar’s international cartoons. 
Frequently he takes the shape of a 
domineering housewife who monopolizes 
the keys to the cupboard and wields the 
rolling pin in threatening fashion. 
Other times he is the conciliatory 
diplomat, always, of course, conciliating 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By LAURA VITRAY 


Elisabeth Shirley Enochs has helped 


more people, from India to Peru, in solving their problems 


of inadequate food, poor housing, poorer health, lack of 


schools, and attendant ills, than any other person in the world 


lady from Washington, D.C., walk- 

ed into the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro and asked that her card 
be presented to the Ambassador. A 
young attaché demurred, assuring her 
that whatever her errand, he could take 
care of it. 

The lady did not contradict. She 
merely wandered over to the door flung 
open on the great sun-bathed patio. 
“It’s beautiful, isn’t it?” the attaché 
volunteered. “Yes,” she agreed, turn- 
ing back to him with a quick smile, 
“and so much more peaceful than the 
day I was married there!” 

Of course her card went to the Am- 
bassador with haste—as it has fre- 
quently gone, not only to US represen- 
tatives, but to the great statesmen of 
many countries, to whom Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs is the feminine symbol 
of the US Foreign Aid that is helping 
to lift the load of poverty, ignorance, 
and disease from their people’s backs. 

Today Mrs. Enochs occupies a dra- 
matically spacious office in the Federal 


Security Building in Washingtop, from 
which, as Chief of International Tech- 
nical Missions for the Social Security 
Administration, she directs all those 
aspects of the US Point 4 program 
which bear on the health, housing, and 
education of underprivileged peoples 
throughout the world. For the total 
program of economic and military aid, 
of which Point 4.is a part, the last Con- 
gress appropriated $7.5 billions. The 
Point 4 slice will be reasonably large. 
Yet it is hard to think of Mrs. Enochs 
anchored to a desk—unless the desk 
were on a plane. Her globe-trotting 
started at nursery-school age, when her 
mother, a widow, conceived the ambition 
of rearing her daughter a cosmopolite. 
Little Elisabeth Shirley attended school 
in Switzerland, France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. She speaks 
seven languages besides English with 
complete fluency, including Russian, 
which she acquired with a private gov- 
erness and perfected during a school 
year in Novgorod in 1917, with sub- 
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Suffering from 
starvation, this 
child is cared 
for by Point 
Four experts. 


sequent trips up and down Russia, the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Bulgaria. 
At the age of fifteen she had a mild 
case of scarlet fever in Paris. While 
recuperating, she went with her mother 
to call on a woman acquaintance from 
Bombay, who was stopping at the Ritz. 
After the call, Shirley, still a bit shaky, 
sat in a big chair in the lobby while her 
mother ran to do an errand in the Place 
Vendome. The friend from Bombay dis- 
covered her there a few moments later 
and exclaimed: “What you need is to 
come home with me‘ for a winter in the 
Elisabeth was off to 
India, where she spent that winter and 


sunshine!" So 


the one following, traveling with her 
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friends from Rangoon to Mandalay, up 
the Irrawaddy to Bhamo and over the 
frontier into the mountains later tra- 
versed by the Burma Road. 

In those days in India the young 
American became the intimate friend 
of the great Indian poetess Sarojini 
Naidu. the follower of Ghandi who led 
the “salt march to the sea” and was 
Governor of the Punjab when she died 
a year ago. Mahmoud Ali Jinnah, who 
forced the partition of India and _ be- 
came first President of Pakistan, played 
chess with little Miss Shirley almost 
every day. “My Hindustani is getting 
rusty,” Mrs. Enochs deplores. “I ought 
to get back over there.” 

About the wedding? Yes, it was in 
Rio, to a US Naval attaché, on October 
30, 1930. She’d arrived with a white 
dress and veil—just as the Vargas 
revolutionary army was marching into 
the city. That morning the newspaper 
building where the US consulate was 
housed was destroyed by a bomb. The 
steel file cabinets were rescued and 
piled into the embassy’s patio, and the 
young bride stood among them in white 
lace for the ceremony. 

Since then she has seen no end of 
revolutions. She once conferred with 
the President of El Salvador in an 
orphanage to which she’d been con- 
ducted with a flag of truce flying from 
the auto radiator cap; the children 
greeted her with a soup tureen full of 
shells. She met the President of Nica- 
ragua in a cement factory, surrounded 
by tanks, jeeps, and armed guards to 
protect them from assault. 

She laughingly tells the story of fly- 


LITTLE MEXICANS line up for “clean hands” inspection as 
part of Program dealing with poverty, disease and education. 


ing north over the Caribbean in 1940, 
after a swing around Latin America on 
one of the US welfare missions on which 
she was already engaged. A handsome 
Italian ship’s captain boarded the plane 
in Puerto Rico, where his steamer had 
just been interned, and sat down next 
to her. Opposite them was an old New 
England ladv. 

In Italian, Mrs. Enochs asked the 
captain from what part of Italy he came. 
“Oh, I’m from a little old town on the 
hill above Ventimiglio,” he said. “Tour- 
ists never get to it.” 

“T recall your town quite well,” Mrs. 
There’s 


or 


Enochs remarked thoughtfully. 
a great cathedral on the square, and 
opposite it a famous school for girls.” 

“Si, si, my sisters attended it!” 

“So did I.” And then, studying the 
card he had handed her, “I will tell you 
something else, You live in a large stone 
house just off the square. It has a 
bronze plaque on its facade telling its 
history, which goes back many centu- 
ries. And I’ve often had tea there with 
your mother and sisters.” 

At that the captain flung his arms 
around her and kissed her effusively. 
Her eyes twinkle at the recollection. 
“That old New England woman thought 
I was a fast worker!” she confides. 


Sun Never Sets on Point 4 


That she’s a mighty fast worker no 
one will dispute who has a knowledge 
of her recent accomplishments in chan- 
neling Point 4 projects to many parts 
of the globe. In Latin America today 
they are reaching Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. 
Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Mexico, Panama, and Peru, while 
past technical aid has included the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay and Venezuela. Elsewhere, the 
projects serve Ceylon, Egypt, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, and Pakistan. 
Technical aid provides the know-how, 
further economic aid helps apply it on 
a wide scale. 

But ‘there’s something else that’s 
interesting about Mrs. Enochs: she 
played an important part in Point 4 
before there was any such thing—at 
least, before it had been given that title 
by President Truman’s 1948 Inaugural 
Address, in which he listed US aid to 
underprivileged peoples as the “fourth 
point” in vital US foreign policy aimed 
at world peace. 

Along about the time Elisabeth Shir- 
ley was born there had arisen a great 
demand for international exchange of 
medical and welfare knowledge, par- 








ticularly to save the lives of mothers 
and children. A plan for an_inter- 
national child welfare bureau was adop- 
ted at Brussels in 1912, but was a 
victim of World War I. In 1916 it 
raised its head again on the American 
Continent, at the First American Child 
Congress, at Buenos Aires. Delegates 
from most of the American republics 
were present—even from far-off United 
States, where just a few years before 
the Congress had created the US Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The impulse to inter-American coop- 
eration for human welfare was stirring 
deeply. Mrs. Enochs might tell you that 
if Truman was the father of Point 4, 
Dr. Luis Morquio of Uruguay was its 
grandfather. He rose at the Second 
Child Congress in 1919, to propose the 
creation of an agency for child protec- 
tion to which all American republics 
should subscribe. The dream took sub- 
stance in 1927, with the founding of the 
International American Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, with head- 
quarters in Montevideo. The United 
and the 
US Children’s Bureau, with which the 


States was a charter member 


youthful Elisabeth Shirley was by then 
connected, became an ardent collabor- 
ator. It shared its research in such fields 
as obstetrics, training of midwives, child 
health and nutrition, pediatrics, and 
psychiatrics. Its famous publication 
Infant Care was translated into Spanish, 
and millions of copies have since flowed 
to Latin-American mothers with the 
Institute’s cooperation. Like butter on 
bread—yet virtually without cost—it 
spread good will across the vast extent 
of the republics to the south of us. 


Charity Begins Abroad 


The results were not lost on the US 
Congress, which in 1938 adopted Public 
Laws 63 and 355. These authorized all 
US Government departments to share 
their technical knowledge with the gov- 
ernments of the Latin American repub- 
lics, the Philippines and Liberia. The 
total program, in which twenty-six US 
Government agencies are today repre- 
sented, is coordinated by the US State 
Department's Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Agriculture has assumed 
an important role, but the human side— 
health, welfare, housing, and educa- 
tion—remain the most dramatic. In 
1941 the Children’s Bureau, which had 
spearheaded all such effort, launched 
its first intergovernmental project under 
the new law—with an annual budget of 
only $7,500. 


YOUNGSTERS played in streets, babies strapped to backs, before Quito had a nursery. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Enochs was US tech- 
nical delegate to the Seventh American 
Child Congress in Mexico City in 1935, 
and to the Lima Congress in 1938. 
Since 1940, she has flown the rounds 
of the Latin American republics at least 
twice a year. Last May, in her Point 4 
planning, she visited eight countries in 
exactly sixteen days, and in August 
hopped off again as US delegate to the 
second extra session of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Council. As 
this article is written she is preparing 
to take off for Egypt, Iran, and Iraq. 
where projects she administers are just 
getting well under way. How important 
those projects are may be judged by a 
recent statement of The New York 
Times: “The Middle East Command 
will ultimately fail unless it wins the 
support of the people. To do that, re- 


lief of the region’s appalling poverty, 
ignorance, and disease is essential.” 

For months, Mrs.-Enochs has been 
learning Arabic with a native tutor. 
“To have grown up among so many 
people,” she says, “to be a part of them 
and speak their language, makes it easy 
for me to see their problems from their 
point of view. Fer the first time, in 
dealing with the Arab countries, I have 
had the strange experience of finding 
myself on the other side of a language 
wall. I can’t bear that! I must knock 
the wall down!” 

Mrs. Enochs doesn’t believe in send- 
ing out lone specialists to give advice. 
Her people work in teams, and she 
picks them for their diversified experi- 
ence. The team now in Egypt consists 
of a skilled social-welfare adminis- 
trator; a social worker trained in com- 
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MIDWIVES in Haiti learn about obstetrics from US bulletin Infant Care which, 
translated into Spanish, is being distributed throughout Latin America by the million. 


munity organization and child welfare; 
a pediatric nurse with social experi- 
ence; a home demonstration agent from 
Mississippi, where there are many 
analogies to Egyptian rural problems; 
and an education expert who has han- 
dled social welfare through schools 

This team will train native special- 
ists for the rural social centers by 
which the Egyptian Government seeks 
to promote health, sanitation, educa- 
tion, better nutrition, and higher income 
through increased food raising, in vil- 
lages where 14,000,000 rural fellahin 
lead substandard lives. (For descrip- 
tion of these social centers see UNW, 
March 1951.) Similar projects were 
lately instituted in Iran and Iraq. 

“The US has as much to learn from 
this experience as the countries where 
the teams are sent,” Mrs. Enochs in- 
sists. “We have had too much intensive 
specialization. Teamwork will bring our 
experts home better prepared to serve 
our own people.” 

She makes a second point: we're not 


trying to export the American standard 
of living. Not in our time will the Indian 
villages of Bolivia install refrigerators 
and washing machines. In all the two- 
way exchanges of personnel in which 
she has had a hand since 1938, the pur- 
pose has been to give an idea of stand- 
ards within the reach of the people. 

Such exchanges include two health 
and welfare specialists sent to the Phil- 
ippines right after V-J Day at the re- 
quest of Gen, Carlos P. Romulo; and a 
medical worker to India in 1945 to teach 
at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
in Bombay. Since 1942, experts and 
trainees from 42 countries have been 
broug&t to the US. They have been 
trained in places with standards they 
could hope to attain; small hospitals, 
rural health departments, rural schools, 
schools for delinquents. 

Today, with broader sights and funds, 
Point 4 objectives remain realistic. 

In Costa Rica, the US team is helping 
the government plan housing for people 
from rural areas who have flocked to the 
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Little Hindu children hear this legend of the Creation from their grand- 
mothers: When God had created the world and wanted to create woman, 
he saw to his dismay that he had none of the necessary raw materials left 
over. He pondered for a long time. Then he took some of the roundness of 
the moon, a little of the flexibility of the snake, the dependence of the 
clinging vine, the dewy shimmer of grass, the slenderness of the willow tree, 
and the scent of the flower. He took some of the lightness from the feather, 
the look of the.doe, the gaiety of a sun ray, the instability of the wind, and 
the tears of the cloud. He took some of the fertility of the rabbit, the vanity 
of the peacock, the cruelty of a tiger and the hardness of the diamond. 
Lastly, he took some of the coldness of snow, the talkativeness of the parrot, 
and the cooing of turtle doves. All these ingredients he took and mixed them 
together thoroughly—and that is how God came to create woman. 
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city in search of work. They are crowded 
into neighborhoods like our depression 
“jungles,” living in shacks. built of 
scraps of tin, wood, straw, and mud. 
“Housing for these people,” says Mrs. 
Enochs, “must be planned with an eye 
to their rural background, their ability 
to help themselves with gardens.” 

In Bolivia, a team of educational ex- 
perts is training native teachers for the 
Indian villages. They will spread knowl- 
edge of more than the three R’s—of 
health, nutrition, sanitation. 

The International Border Project 
with Mexico centers on E] Paso, Texas, 
and Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. It is 
out to lick tuberculosis, high infant mor- 
tality, starvation, child labor, and de- 
linquency. Youngsters have been in the 
habit of wading the Rio Grande to steal 
food, sleeping in basements, stairways 
and alleys on the American side, some- 
times becoming involved in gang burg- 
laries and homicides, in dope and 
marijuana smuggling. 

“In most countries where there are 
underprivileged people the problems are 
the same,” Mrs. Enochs says. “High in- 
fant mortality, poor housing, inadequate 
food, orphans and delinquents in Dick- 
ens-like institutions, early child labor, 
lack of schools. There'll be no real 
peace in the world till these things are 
changed.” 


The Mechanical Hobby Horse 


Mrs. Enochs’ career keeps her busy, 
but she still has her hobbies. One, when 
not aboard a plane, is tearing around 
her Accotink, Va., estate on a farm trac- 
tor. She was up to that sport not long 
ago, when her mother appeared, beck- 
oning. The tractor pilot, like any mis- 
chievous daughter, refused to notice. 
But finally she swung in a wide arc to 
come within earshot. “What’s up?” 

“Hurry, hurry! The United Nations 
is on the telephone!” 

Yes, she maintains close contact with 
UN Technical Assistance, as with the 
American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood. Uruguay is getting Point 4 
to enable the Institute to train special- 
ists for seven Latin-American countries. 

With the world clamoring for US aid, 
Elisabeth Shirley Enochs has become a 
Her arrival re- 
cently in Maranahao, Brazil, caused 


name to conjure with. 


its newspapers to burst into banner 
lines. She wears this international 
popularity lightly, even with humility. 
She would tell you that if she’s useful, 
it’s because she has a mother who 
gave her a jet-propelled up-bringing. 








M. ANY delegates watching the Ache- 
son-Vishinsky duel at the cur- 
ent General Assembly have confessed 
their secret fear that the violent East- 
West rift might lead to the bankruptcy 
of the United Nations. Once again the 
corridors resound with bitter complaints 
against the Big Powers whose discord, 
it is said, has paralyzed the universal 
peace machinery and may yet wreck 
it completely. Indian opinion, among 
others, is that without greater under- 
standing between the USA and the 
USSR there is no future for the world 
organization. 

This gloomy outlook is without foun- 
dation. An impartial analysis of the 
situation reveals an astonishing fact. 
The East-West struggle, the struggle 
among the Big Powers, has resulted in 
the self-assertion of the General Assem- 
bly. Through this fundamental change 
the UN has become a more democratic 
and basically sounder institution than it 
was in 1945, when it was founded on 
the basis of unanimity among the Big 
Powers. 

To perceive the truth of this surpris- 
ing conclusion, let us make an effort of 
imagination, and suppose for a moment 
that all is sweetness and light among 
the Big Powers. What would such an 
Eden mean for the United Nations? 

Obviously, the Security Council would 
at this hour be the main organ respon- 
sible for the maintenance of peace and 
security, as foreseen by the Charter. 
The USA, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Republic of China 
together would control and dominate the 
entire organization. 


The “Forgotten 55°’ come into their own as the 


Big Powers’ stalemate depeses the autocratic Secur- 


ity Council in favor of the democratic Assembly 


By MAX BEER 


Dean of UN Correspondents 


The majority required for Council 
decisions, which are binding on all the 
other member states, is 7 out of 11 
members. Thus, the five permanent 
members need, in order to direct the 
destinies of the whole world community, 
only the votes of two of the six nonper- 
manent members—the cooperation of 
only two out of 55 medium or small 
nations. Surely, it would be child’s play 
for them to obtain these two votes! 

In case a peaceful settlement could 
not be reached through Big Power dic- 
tate, collective action would also be 
dominated entirely by the aristocrats of 
size and might. In fact, according to the 
Charter it is the task of a Military Staff 
Committee composed of the five perma- 
nent Council members to build up and 
to direct the international forces, and it 
is the duty of all member nations to 
obey its injunctions. 


Dangers of Unity 


Blessed unity among the giants would 
thus reduce the General Assembly—the 
expression of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the member states—to the role of 
commenting more or less respectfully on 
the actions of its big masters. Only in 
economic, social, humanitarian, and cul- 
tural matters would it enjoy some lib- 
erty of &ction. Af the same time, the 
Security Council would gradually be 


transformed into a stage where decisions. 


reached previously by the Big Five, 
through the usual diplomatic channels, 
would be sanctioned in empty public 
ceremonies. 

Obviously, in these circumstances, we 


The UN Thrives on Disunity 


wouldn’t witness the epic fight between 
Messrs. Acheson and Vishinsky, nor 
would it be necessary for them to make 
impressive efforts toward gathering ma- 
jorities around their respective pro- 
posals and conceptions. The UN would 
degenerate into an irrelevant show, with- 
out serious impact or influence on the 
political life of our times. 

One might, of course, raise the ques- 
tion whether this would be a misfortune 
for the world. True, a United Nations 
founded upon Big Power hegemony 
would be a United Nations only in 
name. But would it not be a wonderful 
instrument for securing this elusive 
ideal, peace on earth? 

Alas, not only recent events, but the 
whole history of mankind demonstrates 
that there is no such thing as lasting 
Big Power unity. In a United Nations 
founded primarily upon this illusion, 
peace would be constantly at the mercy 
of shifting, hazardous attempts at com- 
promise among the Great Powers at the 
expense of the other nations. 

Furthermore, peace is not only threat- 
ened by disputes among the ruling 
world powers themselves. The Assem- 
bly and the Security Council are facing 
at the present moment disputes between 
England and Egypt, England and Iran, 
France and the Arab countries, the 
Arab countries and Israel, Russia and 
Yugoslavia, Yugoslavia and its Comin- 
form neighbors, and India and Pakistan. 
Under strict Power unity, the only way 
to cope with such disputes would be by 
dictation. In our nationalistic era, how- 
ever, this approach would inevitably 
lead to extremely troublesome and even 
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revolutionary situations in many areas 
of the world. Surely, this is a greater 
danger than diplomatic battles among 
the Great Powers. 

Those who have at heart the interest 
of a truly democratic and healthy world 
organization must consider it as fortu- 
nate that the inevitable clash among the 
Great Powers took place at the very 
first session of the Assembly, quickly 
enough to save the UN from the same 
kind of stagnation which, in earlier 
days, paralyzed the League of Nations. 

The veto having paralyzed the Secur- 
ity Council from the beginning, the five 
permanent members were in no position 
to establish a dictatorship in the polit- 
ical and military fields. Thus the medi- 
um and small nations escaped being led 
to a gradual abdication of their duties 
and rights. 

The test came soon, international sit- 
uations worsened, and dangerous dis- 
putes required urgent intervention. 

Armed with new self-confidence, the 
Assembly, at the initiative of the United 
States, took over. History shows that 
the switch was a success. In several 
danger spots, and particularly in the 
Balkans, peace was preserved. 

Emboldened, the member states estab- 
lished, again on American initiative, the 
“Little Assembly’—a committee of all 
the 60 nations, which meets between the 
regular Assembly sessions and thus hes 
a certain permanence. Ideologicatiy 
speaking, this was a radical step since 
the Charter had conferred permanent 
functions only on the Security Council. 

Through the resolution “United for 
Peace,” the Assembly was empowered 
to investigate all international situations 
endangering peace and security and to 
prepare and direct collective actions, in- 
cluding military measures, against an 
aggressor. This was tantamount to ex- 
ercising the most important duties which 
the Charter had entrusted to the Se- 
curity Council, or rather to its inner 


circle of five permanent members. 


A Moral Obligation 


At first glimpse, the voluntary char- 
acter of the new security system—the 
Assembly can only make “recommen- 
dations”—appears to be its fatal flaw. 
It offers, however, two essential advan- 
tages: it renders the system “legal,” 
since compulsory actions can be order- 
ed only by the Security Council, and it 
strengthens the moral obligation of the 
member states to implement the Assem- 
bly’s appeal. Since this appeal ema- 
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nates from the two-thirds majority of 
the member states themselves, it is not 
an order given by the Security Council 
without participation of the other na- 
tions in the debate. 

This fact, together with the principle 
of a majority vote which cannot be 
undone by any Big Power veto, has 
opened the road to a regime of demo- 
cratic collective responsibility, a con- 
cept that was advocated in San Fran- 
cisco by many nations, but rejected by 
the Big Powers. 

Now it might be said that this shift 
of international responsibility from the 
Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly—from the Great Powers to the ma- 
jority of the member states—is essen- 
tially a sham operation. On the surface 
of it, the fact that it was pushed through 
by the United States would seem to in- 
dicate that it was merely a shift of 
power politics from the Council, with 
its Russian veto, to the Assembly, where 
American influence can build up ma- 
jorities free from the veto. 

However, does this shift not respond 
to the aspirations of the medium and 
small nations? Moreover, despite the 
political, military, and economic de- 
pendency of many nations upon the 
USA, can a majority be obtained if the 
self interests of a great number of 
states are not earnestly taken in account, 
if reasonable adjustments are not made 
between their wishes and those of the 
Great Powers? 

Undoubtedly, international democ- 
racy is an ideal as difficult to attain as 
national democracy. Just like citizens 
in every country, the nations of the 
world are submitted to a certain amount 
of pressure tactics. Privileged nations, 
like privileged classes, play an impor- 
tant role in the outcome of the polls. 
On the international as well as the na- 
tional stage theoretic equality is fre- 
quently jeopardized by de facto inequal- 
ity. Nevertheless, the power residing in 
the right of vete can never be overcome 
entirely by drastic or subtle influences ; 
it retains virtues from which the priv- 
ileged cannot escape. 

It is a matter of record that in numer- 
ous cases the international electorate de- 
clined stubbornly to follow the “party 
line” of the Big Western powers on 
each side of the Iron Curtain. It 
voted, for instance, with the Soviets in 
colonial matters and pursued a middle- 
of-the-road policy in many other mat- 
ters. It is further true that the new 
security system proposed by the United 
States underwent, during the last As- 
sembly session and the debates in the 
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Committee for Collective Measures, 


ticeable changes suggested by 


smaller nations. 


Initiative by Majority 


Above all, the Assembly has by no 
means been a mere instrument in the 
hands of the Great Powers during the 
Korean War. A majority of medium 
and small powers was responsible for 
the setting up of certain principles for 
a cease fire and for ultimate discussion 
of Far Eastern problems. And it was the 
mood reigning in the Assembly which 
prevented the Unified Command from 
carrying the war beyond the Korean 
borders and led finally to the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. 

An important 
orientation of the Organization has been 
accepted by the Big Powers themselves, 
the Western nations as well as the 


milestone, the new 


Soviets, who started submitting their 
grievances to the General Assembly. 
Russia broke a precedent when, for the 
first time in history, it submitted a quar- 
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rel between two Big Powers to the cur- 
rent Assembly: its complaint about the 
alleged violation by the United States 
of the 
about 


Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement 


noninterference in internal 
matters. 

Firally, it must be remembered that 
the shift 


Council to the Assembly was not simply 


of responsibility from the 
an expediency invented by the USA in 
order to circumvent the Russian veto. 
This operation would never have suc- 
ceeded had not the basic philosophy 
underlying the Charter undergone a de- 
cisive change during the trials and 
tribulations of the first years of the UN. 

Why did the Great Powers insist at 
San Francisco upon their hegemony in 
‘ the Organization, and why did the other 
nations, though grudgingly, yield to this 
claim? The entire world was hypno- 
tized by what they thought to be the 
great lesson taught by World War II— 
the belief that modern war, which re- 
quires immense production facilities 
and immense operation areas, can be 
only by Great 


successfully waged 
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Powers and that the role of most of the 
other nations is merely to be occupied 
and then liberated. Hence, maintenance 
of peace and-repulsion of aggression is 
a matter for the greater empires. 
During the last years this dogma has 
been removed from the political and 
strategic thinking. The USA has organ- 
ized through the Marshall plan eco- 
nomic assistance for European countries 
not out of philanthropy, but because it 
wanted for its own benefit a secure ard 
satisfied Furope. The UnitediStates es- 
tablished the North Atlantic 
(superseding temporarily the United 


alliance 


Nations although placed in its frame- 
work) not generously to protect weaker 
states, but to make them strong enough 
to add to the American strength, to use 
their manpower, their resources, and 
their military bases. The truth is that 
Iceland with its 126,000 habitants and 
with its population of 
300,000 are as invaluable allies for the 
Western Powers as these 


Luxembourg 


powers are 
for those small countries. 
Thus, Big Power hegemony having 
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proved impractical, at least for the time 
being, inevitably the General Assembly, 
during its fifth session, became the rul- 
ing body of the United Nations. 
Consequently, it was not surprising 
that this session was prolonged—for the 
first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion—until the very eve of the sixth 
session. Neither was it astonishing that 
the Secretary General, who from 1945 
to 1950 did not cease to insist that the 
United Nations could not exist without 
Big Power unity, has changed his mind. 
This at least is the conclusion one must 
draw from his recent report addressed to 
the current session in which he inserted 
this significant statement: “I believe it 
is important to recall that the founding 
of the United Nations was motivated by 
a far more fundamental and lasting con- 
cept concerning the world than a pass- 
ing wartime alliance of great powers.” 
The great achievement of the United 
Nations is that it has not passed away 
with this wartime alliance, but has gone 
on undismayed and even refreshed. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Another try at making the 


The time: Sixth Session of the General Assembly of the UN 











. of 6th Session President Luis Padilla Nervo (left), whose gavel cues protagonists Andrei Vishinsky (center, with Yemen 
delegate), Warren Austin (right, conferring with Uruguay’s Permanent Representative Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat), and . . . 


. « » Gladwyn Jebb (left, greeting Egypt’s Foreign Minister Salah-el-Din Bey as Benegal Rau blinks), before the world’s most 
cosmopolitan audience—and most attentive, too, judging by Pakistan’s Mrs. Salahudin and Mrs. Ayub (right, hearing translation). 


world a better place to live in 


The place: The Palais de Chaillot in Paris The theme: Peace or War? 





CONFESSIONS OF 


A cheerful account of some memorable matches 


and of how it feels to be the No. 1 player of 


the US while still a minor 


Ehren a prodigy of yore who played 
in a master’s tourney at the age 
of ten, I was not bitten by the chess 
bug until I was thirteen. I had previ- 
ously learned the game from my older 
brothers, Alan and Jack, but it was not 
until 1946 that I entered and won my 
first tournament: the Marshall Club 
Junior Championship. 

Since then the globe has been my 
chessboard. At the ripe old age of 
nineteen I have succeeded in blundering 
across two continents with no other 
passport than a checkered board; no 
other language than chessic Esperanto. 

After capturing the Marshall Club 
senior title three consecutive years and 
annexing the New York State Champion- 
ship in 1948, I was invited to make 
my international debut at the 1949 Hast- 
ings, England, Christmas tournament. 
In 1895 another American, Harry 
Nelson Pillsbury, also made his first 
European appearance there by stealing 
first prize from under the noses of 
the world’s foremost masters. Since then 
Hastings has become an annual fixture. 

When I arrived I felt five decades 
of American chess history upon my 
youthful shoulders. I won fourth prize, 
falling short of my famed predecessor's 
mark; but the international experience 
and the privilege of meeting many 
world-renownej masters over-the-board 
more than compensated for the disap- 
pointing showing. My exciting game 
with Laszl6é Szabo, the orange-eating 
Hungarian grand master and ultimate 
winner, was played under enormous ten- 
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sion since we were then tied for the 
lead. 

This was my first battle with a 
grand master and my defeat, after a 
long, hard struggle, taught me that it 
is better to play the board than the 
player. At least I had not done as 
Arthur Dake had when he traveled over 
1,000 miles by piane to play World 
Champion Alekhine—losing in fifteen 
seconds! One thing that particularly 
pleased me was a well-played draw with 
the Dutch schoolmaster, Dr. Euwe, whe 
wrested the world title from Alekhine’s 
hands in 1935. 

Our English hosts, on the whole, were 
not quite on a par with their continental 
Even they, however, 
chuckled at Begoljubow’s famous quip 


contemporaries. 


when making a poor showing in a Euro- 
pean tournament, “What’s the matter 
with me? 
man!” 


I'm playing like an English- 


Century of the Common Pawn 


In a speech of welcome, Viscount 
Simon, former Lord Chancellor, empha- 
sized the “democracy” of the game in 
the following words, “for the humblest 
pawn, if well conducted, may aspire 
perhaps to become a queen.” Compare 
this present-day philosophy with that 
of another and sterner century when it 
was a punishable offense for a mere 
workingman to indulge in so “frivolous” 
a pastime as “chesse.” 

As a matter of fact, chess playing was 
once limited to the nobility and mem- 


By LARRY EVANS 


bers of the court. Strangely enough, 
it is today the national sport of the very 
country which outlawed it—the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1951, I returned to the United 
States and won the speed championship, 
which is played at the rate of ten sec- 
onds per move. On the way home I 
gave a simultaneous exhibition at an 
insane asylum in upstate New York! 
Here I played forty opponents, win- 
ning thirty-nine and losing one. When 
I went up to congratulate the winner, he 
retorted, “You don’t have to be crazy 
to play chess, Mr. Evans, but it sure 
helps!” Perhaps he has something 
there. 

Later in the year I was chosen as a 
member of the US Olympic team which 
journeyed to Yugoslavia. It was here, 
for the first time, that I witnessed the 
tremendous appeal of chess as a spec- 
tator sport. I was reminded of the fact 
that over 100,000 tickets of admission 
were requested to the first round of the 
1935 Moscow International Tourna- 
ment. 

The royal game is to the Yugoslavs 
what baseball is to the Americans. 
Ebbets Field has had no more enthu- 
siastic rooters than the loyal throngs 
who followed our every move; to them 
a thrilling checkmate was the equivalent 
of a grand slam home run in a Giant- 
Dodger game. 

Sixteen countries vied for the world 
crown for three eventful weeks. Hotel 
Excelsior in Dubrovnik, the largest and 
one of the most sumptuous hostelries 








CHESS CHAMPION 


US champion at 19, Evans stumps 
on the Adriatic, was set aside for the 


exclusive use of the players. Nothing 
was spared our well-being, and fresh home and abroad. 
meat was even flown in daily from 

Belgrade. 


opponents consistently at 


An American can compare the gala 
atmosphere only to a world series or a 
Kentucky Derby. It is hard to believe 
that every agency, including the press, 
films, and radio, competed to publicize 
and promote the event which was truly a 
national undertaking. Pictures of the 
players and special Olympic posters 
were displayed prominently through the 
land; commemorative stamps and post 
cards were also issued. Marshall Tito, 
an ardent player himself, held an 
official reception at the conclusion of 
the tourney at his residential mansion 
in Belgrade. His interest was, of 
course, heightened by the victory of the 
Yugoslav team. 


First Taste of Defeat 


This was the first time since Warsaw 
1935 that a US delegation entered and 
failed to win. Although finishing fourth, 
we were the only team that did not 
lose a single match. This calls to mind 
the time when Sammy Reshevsky was 
asked whether he expected to win a 
Western Tournament. His reply was, 
“Who is there to beat me?” He was 
right. Nobody did beat him—-but he did 
not win the tournament! Too many 
draws. I consider myself fortunate to 
have been the highest individual scorer 
in the entire Olympic with nine wins, no 
losses, and two draws on board num- 
ber 4. 

In 1950 chessdom was saddened by 
the irreparable loss of one of its staunch- 
est patrons, the honorable Maurice 
Wertheim. The following year the 
Manhattan Chess Club of New York 
played host to an international master’s 
tournament in his memory. O'Kelly de 
Galway of Belgium, Miguel Najdorf and 
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Soviet Science: 
high life & low 


Astronomer Gavril Tikhov main- 
tains in the current bulletin of the 
Academy of Kazakhstan, that there 
is plant and animal life on the plan- 
ets Mars and Venus. 

“Life,” wrote Tikhov, “is a tough 
phenomenon capable of existing un- 
der circumstances entirely different 
from the climatic environment on 
earth. Therefore it is quite plausible 
that life exists not only on the 
planets of our solar system, but on 
planets that circle other stars.” 

Celebrated as the founder of a 
new  science—astrobidlogy—Tikhov 
carries on his research in an ob- 
servatory in the mountains of Kaz- 
akhstan under climatic conditions 
which, according to him, are very 
similar to those on Mars. 


Other Russian scientists have been 
making biological news closer to 
home. 

Soviet Agriculture, recently in- 
formed the world that the fauna of 
the USSR now includes the “khain- 
ik.” Born in Siberia, the khainik 
is the result of a union between a 
Tibetan yak and a Russian goat. 

This miraculous animal, as the 
Soviet magazine refers to it, has 
prodigious practical qualities. The 
khainik can endure the severest Si- 
berian weather, courageously attacks 
the most ferocious wolves, is as de- 
voted a friend to man as the best 
watchdog, and can pull a sled of 
stupendous weight for distances 
never attempted by dogs. 
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An ichthyologist revealed a sec- 
ond “miracle” in the same issue: a 
fish caught in Baikal Lake which 
has the triple claim to fame of being 
a mammal, being translucent, and 
liquefying in sunshine. 
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, Confessions of a Chess Champion 


Carlos Guimard of Argentina, and Dr. 
Max Euwe of Holland came from 
abroad to enter the tourney with eight 
American masters. It was hardly consid- 
ered an upset when grand master Sam- 
my Reshevsky nosed eut Najdorf and 
Euwe for top honors; I wound up fifth. 

In the initial round I was pitted 
against Argentina’s Najdorf, 
who seems like a fish out of water when 
away from his beloved chessboard. 
Najdorf, incidentally, holds the world 
record for simultaneous blindfold play 
—45 games, in 1947! The wily South 
American slipped through my fingers 
and escaped with a draw—not too en- 
couraging a start. In a later round 
I was proud to defeat the great sports- 
man, Dr. Euwe; but at the same time I 
was sorry to knock him out of the 
running for first place. I lost to 
Reshevsky but vowed then and there to 
avenge myself at the next opportunity. 

In July, I won my first major na- 
tional title, the US Open Champion- 
ship from a field of 98 competitors at 
Fort Worth, Texas. I also successfully 
defended the US speed title, which, it 
was rumored, was becoming my per- 
sonal property. 

I remember that one competitor came 
up to ask me whether I was the great 
Evans who invented the Evans Gambit. 
I was guilty of replying, “No, but the 


jocular 


two of us are always being mistaken. 
The truth of the matter is that he has 
been living off my reputation ever since 
he died!” 


The Great Challenge 


After the hardships of journeying 
several thousands of miles hither and 
yon to various events, it was indeed a 
pleasure to walk five blocks to the Em- 
pire Hotel, in New York, the site of the 
1951 US Championship Tournament. 
Twenty-four of America’s top-flight mas- 
ters were invited to the preliminary 
rounds, twelve of whom were destined 
to qualify for the finals. Once more 
Reshevsky, five times the US titleholder, 
was the prime favorite in the finals to 
regain the coveted crown. 

Our personal encounter took place in 
the third round and resulted in a quick 
draw. Like all chess players, I hated 
to leave the tournament rooms so early 
and stayed to kibitz the other games. It 
must have been longer than I thought, 
for a kibitzer patted me on the back 
and said, “It’s your move, Larry.” I 
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hastened back to the board, but it took 
me fully a minute to realize the game 
had terminated hours ago! 

After this game it became apparent 
that the tourney was a fight between 
Sammy and me. My rival kept doggedly 
at my heels, though an unexpected de- 
feat at the hands of Dr. Ariel Mengarini 
dealt him a near-fatal blow. 

Entering the climactic final round, 
with Reshevsky still within striking 
distance, I found myself opposing the 
“giant killer,” Dr. Mengarini. In the 
latter stages of the game he offered me 
a draw, but I refused, although only 
needing this half point to clinch the 
title. My judgment paid dividends and 
I won, finishing a full point ahead of 
Reshevsky who, for the first time in his 
career, failed to win a US championship 
which he had entered. I have no doubt, 
however, that our future encounters will 
be keen and hard fought. 


Peace Battlefield 


Regardless of how bitter our chess 
duels become on the checkered battle- 
field of peace, neither of us will suffer 
any mortal wounds. For the chessboard 
is a place of peace, not war; fraternity, 
not intolerance; isight, not darkness; 
life, not death. 

At present I am at work on a chess 
primer and book entitled Grand Master 
Chess, a collection of David Bronstein’s 
best games, the undefeated challenger 
for the world’s championship. He re- 
cently fought the invincible Botvinnik to 
a standstill in their match in Moscow. 
While there may be no doubt in any- 
one’s mind who the world champion is 
today, it was not always so. At the turn 
of the century Steinitz and Zukertort 
were present at a banquet where a toast 
was given to “the Chess Champion of 
the World.” Both players stood up! 

Chess and writing are my chief, but 
not only interests. For diversion I swim, 
cycle, play table tennis and bridge. For 
relaxation between the rounds of the re- 
cent US Championship I followed the 
fortunes of Tom Wiswell in his quest 
for the World’s Unrestricted Checker 
Championship. Tom is generously will- 
ing to concede that chess is almost as 
difficult as checkers! 

These recollections could not be con- 
cluded without acknowledging the en- 
couragement and unflagging devotion of 
my number one admirer—and taskmas- 
ter—my mother. 








EUROPE’S TYCOONS MAY BE DEPOSED by poverty-stricken population unless they inhale American air of industrial ex- 


pansion and competition. Here, visiting industrialists see results—better products at lower cost and effort—in Michigan plant. 


Last Call 





for Europe's [ycoons? 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES | eongron the decisive question of 

. this decade is whether or not capi- 

talistic industrialism is heading toward 

collapse in Europe through its inabil- 

300 European industrialists, hard pressed at — ‘ty to meet the material and spiritual 
needs of the masses. 

home to satisfy the people’s yearning for a To a very large extent the answer 

better life, are exposed in the United States to this historic puzzle will depend on 

the results of an unprecedented ex- 

pedition several hundred industrial 

created the highest living standards in history leaders from Europe undertook last 
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to the guiding ideas of an economy which has 





month to study American production 
methods on the spot. 

Representing 340 large European 
corporations with a total investment of 
nearly $7,000,000,000 and employing 
over 2,000,000 workers, the guests had 
accepted the invitation of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and of the 
National Management Council for a 
very good reason. They realize that 
Europe is hovering on the brink of 
an economic disaster, and that it is 
largely their responsibility to avert it. 

In their minds loomed a few dra- 
matic figues. In 1951 the gross national 
production of the USA, population 
156,000,000, amounted to $328,000,000,- 
000; the gross national production of 
Western Europe, population 260,000,- 
000, a mere $121,000,000,000. There 
was a contrast here, they recognized, 
a disparity too colossal to be ignored. 
Perhaps the Americans possessed a se- 
cret knowledge, a magic formula, which 
permitted them to raise the standard 
of living of their people to a height 
unknown anywhere else. 

In the course of their trip, the 
leaders of European industrial society 
were told by speakers, managers, en- 
gineers, workers, that the magic for- 
mula averting unrest and making for 
an integrated society existed. It could 
even be expressed in one single word. 
It was productivity. 


Glories of Productivity 


It was enough to recall the expe- 
rience of World War II to realize what 
productivity meant, and what benefits 
it was able to bestow on a_ people. 
Despite the enormous demands made 
on it to provide weapons and supplies 
for half the world, such was American 
industry's efficient use of men, money, 
and materials in the process that it 
succeeded in raising the civilian stand- 
ard of life to the highest point ever 
reached on earth. It was largely this 
example that brought home the lessons 
of this economic philosophy to Europe’s 
industrial leaders—“a realization,” ex- 
plained Sir Norman Kipping, General 
Director of the Federation of British 
Industries and a member of the ECA 
mission, “that only by promoting pro- 
ductivity can the standard of living be 
maintained and improved.” 

Alas, understanding a _ philosophy 
rarely means practicing it. At any rate, 
Europe’s industrialists just 
bring themselves to putting into prac- 
tice what they had so politely praised 
in theory. Since the end of the war, 


couldn't 


over 5,000 European technicians, fore- 
men, plant managers, and workers have 
toured the United States. Their mission 
was to learn how to produce a US-type 
of upsurge in wealth and well-being 
in their part of the world. Yet, despite 
all this, despite the flood of talk that 
accompanied these visits, and despite a 
few notable achievements, the promise 
of increased European productivity has 
remained sadiy unfulfilled. 

Western Europe's industrial prodac- 
tion has, of course, increased more 
than 80 per cent since the end of 1946. 
With the help of ECA funds, Europe’s 
war-ravaged plants and factories have 
been repaired and are functioning once 
more. But they are functioning at prac- 
tically the same pitiful rate of efficiency 
as before the war. It is glaringly evi- 
dent that productivity, while receiving 
prompt lip service, has never been 
applied correctly, methodically, or im- 
aginatively. The consequences of this 
situation are emerging with critical 
acuteness through the present burden 
of the rearmament. 

For one thing, deep down inside 
European industrialists 
believe that 
cracked up to be. They may admit 
that America has done wonders. They 
may even send their subordinates over 
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productivity is all it’s 


to study US techniques. But when it 
comes to the point of applying them, 
they just aren’t sufficiently convinced. 

Pierre Ricard, president of the as- 
foundries, ran 
into this problem, and has beaten it. 


sociation of French 


Finding most of his colleagues too 
skeptical of US foundry techniques to 
employ them, Ricard set up _ nine 
foundries as test plants and made a 
bargain for a hundred more. If these 
nine tangibly succeed in raising their 
productivity by the use of American 
methods, the hundred are honor bound 
to follow suit. 

The basic requirements for produc- 
tivity are specialization, standardiza- 
tion, and simplification—in short, mass 
production for large and expanding 
markets. 

“There is one very important na- 
tional viewpoint that has contributed 
to America’s productive capacity,” 
Charles E. Wilson, President of the 
General Motors Corporation, told the 
three hundred Europeans. “It is the 
belief by the people generally in an 
expanding economy as a normal con- 
dition. This expanding economy is not 
only to provide for a growing popula- 
tion, but also to provide an improving 
standard of living for all the people.” 





PRODUCTIVITY - What Is It? 


Thumbnail definition: use of factors 
of production to create greatest wealth 
with least expenditure of time and 
effort. Discrepancy between produc- 
tivity in Europe and US is revealed 
below. 


1951 Total output per person 
after deducting military output: 
US—$2,000 
NATO countries $666.67 


What Productivity Means to the 
Average Citizen 


In 1950, a man had to work 
For a pair of shoes: 
US—7 hours 
UK—13 hours 
Italy—55 hours 


For a lb. of butter: 
US—34 minutes 
UK—40 minutes 
France—3 hours 
Italy—3 hr. 20 min. 


For a pair of overalls: 
US—2. hours 
UK—10% hours 
France—14% hours 
Italy—48%4 hours 


For a bicycle: 
US—35 hours 
UK—99 hours 
France—118 hours 
Italy—138 hours 











By and large, Europeans do not 
share this conviction in the merits of 
expansion. In fact, they are terrified 
of it. Their fear has its roots in the 
depression of the thirties, the memory 
of which still burns brightly. 

“Industrialists everywhere in Europe 
are scared of another depression,” ex- 
plained Georges Villiers, President of 
the Patronat Francais, giant French 
association of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 


A Diagnosis 


“To minimize their losses in advance 
they prefer to restrict their production 
to ‘safe’ proportions and spread it over 
as wide a range of products as possible. 
To my mind, this is the greatest single 
barrier to productivity in Europe.” 

Sir Norman Kipping put it more 
bluntly. “It may be right and natural 
for America to be an expansionist econ- 
omy,” he declared in a statement re- 
vealing the chasm between British and 
American thinking, “but it is not right 
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and natural for a country with too 
great a population, too many mouths 
to feed, and which, because it expand- 
ed too much on one occasion and was 
caught short, is clearly aware of the 
horrible risks of expansion.” 

As usual, an allegory provides the 
best illustration of this attitude. 

W. J. Hamman, partner of a tannery 
in the Ruhr, was trying to explain the 
significance of expansion. “The atti- 
tude of many Europeans,” he said, “is 
like that of a friend of mine who, as 
a young man, received an unexpected 
raise. His boss asked him what he 
would do with it, and the young man 
replied, affer some hesitation, that he 
would save it and thus become rich. 
Of course his boss told him that this 
was entirely the wrong philosophy, that 
he should spend whatever money he 
made and concentrate his energies on 
increasing his earning power year after 
year if he wished to become really 
cich. He did, and he is.” 

The uncomfortable aspect of thig at- 
titude is that the wealth European in- 


dustrialists are determined to “save” 
is far less than can provide the average 
citizen, or indeed most citizens, with a 
decent standard of living. The question 
is, how can these tycoons get away with 
an activity—or rather an inactivity— 
so harmful to most of Europe’s people? 
One answer is the lack of competi- 
tion in Europe. American industrialists 
burn the midnight oil devising ways of 
producing better products at less cost 
so that their competitors will not force 
them out of business. Furthermore, 
American labor unions are continually 
pressing for higher wages, which again 
means more productivity if the em- 
ployer is to keep his costs and his 
prices in line with his competitors’. 
What has happened in Europe in re- 
gard to competition was aptly described 
by Pierre Ricard. “Competition,” he 
said, “was put to the test in Europe, 
and until 1914 proved itself by bringing 
about a level of industrial progress 
which was felt throughout the world. 
Europeans remember this vividly. The 
accumulated destruction of two world 
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wars, the political subdividing of Eu- 
rope, and finally, the relative poverty 
or exhaustion of the raw material re- 
sources of the old world—all these 
factors brought about the repeated in- 
production, 


tervention of states in 


trade, and curren¢ 


“This intervention was undoubtedly 


unavoidable in certain circumstances 
and in certain economic sectors, but it 
has been greatly stimulated and sys- 
tematized by the political success of 
collectivist doctrines, and has been car- 
ried to the point where state monopo- 
basic 
activities. Competitive freedom of ac- 
reduced 
both on national and international mar- 


lies have been established in 
tion has thus been greatly 


kets. Even more serious is the fact that 
the leaders of private enterprise have 
too often been lulled by state planning 
into the false security of restricted pro- 
duction supported by guarantees both 
of volume and price.” 

Undoubtedly, as M. Ricard pointed 
out, state planning has had much to 
do with “the false security of restricted 
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Last 
Call 


for 


Europe’s 


Tycoons? 


FUTURE OF EUROPE rests in hands of industrial goliaths such as these: (left to right) Sir Nor- 


man Kipping, President, Federation of British Industries; Pierre Ricard, Vice President, and Georges 
Villiers, President, Patronat Frangais, giant French commercial and manufacturing association; Dr. 
Hellmuth Krengel, Vice President, Deutsches Industrie-Institut ; Guill Konsbruck, Gen. Manager, ARBED 


production.” He might also have men- 
tioned the considerable part played 
by industry itself in dividing markets 
and fixing prices 
bility and to eliminate 
competition.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, former Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, gave the 
three hundred industrialists a remark- 
ably candid warning concerning this 
attitude: “It is not for us Americans to 
say that you should abandon the highly 
civilized competition that prevails in 
most of your countries in favor of the 
very uncomfortable form of competi- 
tion that we have in the United States,” 
he declared. “Whether you shift at all, 
or the extent of your shift, is some- 
thing that you alone should decide. 
However, if you wish to achieve the 
leap forward in productivity that Eu- 
rope so desperately needs, it seems to 
me that some shift, perhaps a consider- 
able shift, is indicated.” 


for the sake of sta- 


“destructive 


They Don’t Share the Wealth 


“Civilized competition” is respon- 
sible for more sins than lack of pro- 
ductivity. Not being put under much 


pressure to reduce prices and increase” 


wages, European industrialists have 
little compulsion to share the wealth 
they produce with workers and public. 
Evidence that they are not doing so 
led ECA recently to make its aid to 
European industry “conditional” on 
tangible evidence of lower prices and 
higher wages. 

How long can Europe’s industrialists 
exist in this state of suspended anima- 
tion? If the mood of the mass of Eu- 
ropeans is any indication, the industrial 
barons may be forced to move with 
undignified speed. Free economies, to 
survive, must offer people not only the 
nobility that comes with freedom. They 
must also provide them with an e-- 
panded opportunity to live in decency 
and comfort. Having failed to do this, 
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European industrialists are finding the 
“security” they purchased—~at the ex- 
pense of the public—a mockery. The 
public is fed up, and has commenced 
to wrench power directly from the in- 
dustrialist at the polls. 


Pressure in Practice 


Prime example of this new temper is 
the “Co-Determination” law granting 
labor nearly equal voice in the man- 
agement of Western Germany’s coal 
and steel industries. With the support 
of public opinion, German labor is 
moving to extend this law to increas- 
ing areas of private enterprise. A blow 
aimed straight at the industrialist, it 
expresses the general feeling in Europe 
that he is not the indispensable and 
sacrosanct element of society he thinks 
he is. 

European industrialists are not 
blind to their danger. Dr. Hellmuth R. 
Krengel, vice of Western 
Germany’s manufacturing association 
Deutsches Industrie-Institut, is an ex- 
ample. “Co-Determination,” he sounded 
the clarion call, “is a terrible threat. 


president 


This problem overshadows all else. 
We must meet the effort of organized 
labor, and the opinion of the commun- 
ity that supports it, to topple free en- 
terprise by political means.” 

To combat this tidal wave of an- 
tagonism inundating the industrialists, 
Dr. Krengel’s J/nstitut, and others 
in West Europe organized for the 
same purpose, are trying to create a 
new philosophy for entrepreneurs. In 
it, higher wages, lower prices and the 
community’s welfare in general are 
dominating factors. How this philoso- 
phy must revolutionize the mind of 
the average industrialist, was expres- 
sed with Gallic eloquence by a young 
French textile director, Bernard H. 
Thierry-Mieg. 

“It is a question of J’esprit,” he 


explained. “The European industrialist 
has few of the interests and impulses 
of the American. Instead of mixing in 
his community, finding out how other 
people live, and worrying about the 
relation of his factory to his town and 
his country, he is more likely to be 
absorbed in his books, his paintings, 
and in general in the cultivation of 
his aesthetic sensibilities. This cannot 
go on. We must wake him up. To cap- 
ture his interest, we must make pro- 
ductivity a mystique.” 


The Mirage of Unity 


Current efforts to cast the spell of 
productivity on her tergiversating in- 
dustriaiists hold out the best hope for 
Europe’s future. Under optimum con- 
ditions, these efforts may move them to 
accept the ultimate requirement: uni- 
fication of Europe’s various national 
economies. This gigantic step involves 
all the 
coons shy away from: specialization, 


bugaboos that Europe’s ty- 
expansion, competition. 

But this very fact illustrates the 
extent of benefit Europe’s embittered 
masses would harvest from this change 
of heart of big industry. To some, 
smashing national economic barriers is 
the sine qua non of European survival 

“Unless Europe unites within ten 
years it is finished,” declared Guil) 
Konsbruck, General Manager of Eu- 
rope’s largest steel combine and a man 
who singlehandedly ran Luxembourg 
for seven months after the war. Pierre 
Ricard was hardly less emphatic: “The 
number one problem is to create as 
early as possible economic unity in 
Europe.” 

Can Europe’s industrial leaders ac- 
complish these immense changes in 
their philosophy and way of life? 
Unhappily, there are a number of signs 
to the contrary. Increasingly, they ac- 
cuse communist propaganda for the 





disrepute into which they have fallen. 

“The bad odor in which we are held 
in Europe,” stated Georges Villiers, 
President of the Patronat Francais, 
“is entirely the result of communist 
lies and deceit. We are now begin- 
ning to convince people of this fact, 
and to speed up this process I am 
going to spread the American gospel 
of industrial and public relations as 
hard and fast as I can in Europe.” 


The negative attitude revealed in this 
statement is not an isolated one. And 
this is the typical attitude which by 
white-washing the mistakes of industry 
and gratefully using communism as a 
scapegoat might become instrumental 
in delivering the coup de grace to Eu- 
rope. 

The coming months will show 
whether or not these three hundred 
industrial leaders of the old world 


understood the essence of the indus- 
trial civilization of mid-century Amer- 
ica. If they did they will know that it 
takes more than clever public relations 
and political combinations to satisfy 
the legitimate needs and demands of 
workers and consumers. The demand of 
the hour is mental retooling. Europe's 
tycoons can survive only by placing 
the free-enterprise system at the service 


of all. 





Shankar 


the wrong person. In one mischievous 
drawing Truman ingratiatingly hands 
Franco a bouquet—while Hitler and 
Mussolini watch triumphantly from a 
cloud. 

The Korean people are always repre- 
sented sympathetically. They may have 
been beaten down by Truman, Mac- 
Arthur, Mao Tse-tung, or Stalin. But 
the cartoon is such that the Korean, 
be he northern or southern, has the 
reader’s sympathy. 

“I have but one creed,” Shankar once 
remarked. “I believe in the ordinary 
man. Things should be better for 
him. If they must be worse for the 
richer person, it makes no difference to 
me either. But the poor ordinary men, 
especially in India, must have more of a 
chance. That is my only creed.” 


The Left Bias Is Right 


He thinks that his creed is essential 
to any good political cartoonist. “You 
can call it a left bias, if you want. But 
a political cartoonist must have it. 
You can’t be a good cartoonist if 
you look at things from the point of 
view of a capitalist.” 

He thinks the best political cartoon- 
ing in America has come from the left— 
though on the whole he considers Amer- 
icans mere children in the field. Ac- 
cording to him, France and Germany 
have done better. Now China is not 
doing so badly. “Especially in her 
cartoons against America. The heat 
and venom of anti-US feeling are pro- 
ducing some pretty good cartoons.” 

The mere mention of Britain’s Punch 
throws him into a near rage. “Their car- 
toons are a hundred years old. They 
have no meaning.” 

People in India—both British and 
Indian—are constantly telling him that 
cartoons should “not offend,” and 
offering Punch cartoons as an ex- 
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ample. This is mere snobbish hypoc- 
risy on their parts, Shankar counters. 
“Every cartoon must offend,” he main- 
tains. “It is just a matter of degree.” 

Gandhi was one of those who warned 
Shankar that cartoons should never 
be offensive, but he saved himself in 
Shankar’s eyes by not quoting Punch. 
He also gave Shankar a chance to 
explain himself, and in the end 
Gandhi understood his theory and his 
motives, and approved. 


Friends in Need 


When Shankar started his Weekly, 
he had no backers, no organization, and 
no money. But he had friends. 

About a dozen of them donated a 
couple of days a week to work on his 
magazine with him. He drew the cover, 
and a cartoon for almost every page. 
His friends wrote enough to fill the rest 
of the space. One took over the business 
management. Others helped with proof- 
reading, make-up, getting ads. 

The magazine took hold. His circula- 
tion is not large, but it is country-wide 
and as big as he wants it right now. 
He now can pay salaries to himself and 
his colleagues, although financial ar- 
rangements appear to be on a rather 
unconventional basis. “We each take 
what we need to live on,” he says, “and 
use the rest for special issues.” 

He has one great extravagance every 
year—his annual Children’s Number. 

Shankar thinks children can write 
and draw better stuff for themselves 
than adults ever could. (He himself has 
five children to practice his theories on.) 
So in 1949 he invited children all over 
India to contribute. He got 1400 
entries. The next year he decided to 
make the issue international, and 
through individuals and schools abroad 
he received, all told, 7000 entries from 
14 different countries. 


“It is better for international friend- 
ship than ‘pen pals’ or anything like 
that,” says Shankar. “Even a scoundrel 
can write a clever letter. But what a 
person draws shows what he is.” 

Eventually Shankar will probably 
have a children’s publishing house. He 
wants to do comic books some day. 
“Not these silly, meaningless ones. 
Good ones. From Indian folklore.” 

He loves comics (and so do his 
children), but he thinks three-fourths 
of the ones put out in the United States 
should be burned. “They aren’t help- 
ing to make human beings,” he says. 
He admires Disney. But most of the 
other names one brings up he classes 
among the burnable three-fourths. 

All this is still a side line, although 
an important one on which he spends a 
good deal of time. Political cartooning 
is what absorbs him most days of the 
week from about 7:00 in the morning 
until 10 o’clock at night, when he sits 
down to his south India dinner: rice 
and vegetable without any meat. But 
Shankar likes to overwork because he 
loves his profession. 

“If we are going to keep this a free 
world,” says Shankar, “we must go on 
making fun of it.” 





This Month’s Books of the 


By ATTICUS 


Freedom is an American tradition. 
Americans for the most part would be 
highly incensed were they to think that 
any part of their freedom was being 
curtailed. And yet, during two periods 
of her history, America has undergone 
waves of hysteria due to fear of one 
kind or another which have definitely 
impinged on the God-given freedom 
enjoyed by the people of the United 
States. 

The first of these periods lasted from 
1798 to 1800, when France had com- 
mitted certain hostile acts, and when 
the Federalists accused the Jeffersonian 
Republicans of being Jacobins and 
Francophiles. It was then that the Alien 
and Sedition Acts were passed. For- 
tunately for the future of the budding 
republic, this type of enactment was 
obnoxious to the American people, and 
in 1800 the Republicans were swept 
into office. During the presidency of 
Jefferson all persons convicted under 
these acts were pardoned, and an era 
of freedom prevailed for more than a 
century. 

From the onset of the first World 
War a new type of fear added to the 
older xenophobia, came into play, and 
new laws were enacted. Under the 
leadership of Attorney General Palmer, 
as far back as 1920, guilt by associa- 
tion became reason enough to deport 
or otherwise punish persons who in his 
opinion were security risks. In these 
circumstances thousands of innocent 
persons suffered undue hardship or in- 
justice. 

In the last decade fear has grown to 
even greater proportions. The witch- 
hunt is becoming an established insti- 
tution. McCarthyism is doing its best 
to undermine the traditional right of 
a man to defend himself before a jury 
of his peers and to face his accuser. 
Unless the issues are faced clearly, we 
may be faced with the very situation 
of which we accuse the USSR—loss of 
the individual rights which constitute 
eur dearest heritage. 


Two recent books point up and ana- 
lyze this danger. Crisis in Freedom, 
by John C, Miller, Professor of History 
at Stanford University, deals with the 
situation at tie birth of the United 
States, a situation which, fortunately 
for all of us, was cleared up. The sec- 
ond, The Fear of Freedom, by Francis 
Biddle, US Atterney General during the 
second World War and now chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action, 
deals with the present danger. Togeth- 
er, they present a picture of what fear 
and hysteria can do to even the calmest 
and most prosperous people. They serve 
as a warning of what will happen 
should fear become wholly unbridled. 


Crisis in Freedom, by John C. Miller. 
Little, Brown, 288 pp. $3.50. 

If history does repeat itself, this book 
presages well for the future of man- 
kind. It presents a picture of what took 
place in the United States from 1798 
through 1800, with special emphasis on 
the Alien and Sedition Acts which were 
pushed through by a Federalist Admin- 
istration and Congress in the hope of 
maintaining their status quo and of 
squashing any opposition which might 
arise from a very vociferous Republican 
(not to be confused with the present 
Republican) Jeffersonian group. 

The author has gone into the journal- 
ism of the period with a great thor- 
oughness and enthusiasm, and if we 
think that certain publications printed 
today hold a monopoly on printing 
scurrilous material and slanted news. 
we are in for an eye-opener. 

It seems that hysterical fear is not 
limited to ihe twentieth century, for 
during the period described by this 
book the }>deralist Party which was in 
power used the then undeclared war 
against France as the means of passing 
these laws. Had they remained in 
force, they might easily have deprived 
the American people of the freedom so 
hard won only ten years earlier. 

The Alien Act vested in the Presi- 


dent the power to deport such aliens 
as he might consider harmful to the 
peace and safety of the United States. 
The Sedition Act purported to protect 
right-thinking persons from attacks by 
the press. Among the very interesting 
prosecutions under it was the case of 
Benjamin Bache, grandson of Benja- 
min Franklin, and editor of the Repub- 
lican Aurora, whose vitriolic tongue 
and pen attacked Federalists without 
regard to position. Among those he at- 
tacked was George Washington, whom 
he accused of being incompetent and 
money-seeking, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, whom he accused of trying to make 
a kingdom of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, (or, perhaps fortunately 
from the Federalist point of view) he 
died of yellow fever before his case 
came to trial. 

The case of James T. Callender, who 
was prosecuted and jailed under the 
Sedition Act by the Federalists, freed 
by the Republicans and who in turn 
attacked his benefactors is another ex- 
ample of what went on. 

The press at that time had few 
scruples about attacking a_ politica) 
figure on the conduct of his private life, 
and Alexander Hamilton was forced to 
admit publicly an affair he was carry- 
ing on, while a poor French girl who 
lost her home as well as her virtue was 
used as a weapon against the two Fed- 
eralist diplomats who were sent to 
France to deal with Talleyrand. 

With the coming of the 19th Century, 
and a deal with France concluded, the 
pressure abated and the effects of these 
acts ricocheted against the Federalists, 
sweeping the Jeffersonian Republicans 
into office. 

The author concludes, “Without 
doubt, liberty of speech and of the 
press lies at the heart of all liberty: 
‘where men cannot freely convey their 
thoughts to one another, no liberty is 
secure.” 

We can only hope that history will 
repeat itself, and that the crises which 





assail the United Nations at the present 
will be cleared away as well as those 
which presented themselves to the 


United States a short decade after its 
birth. 


The Fear of Freedom, by Francis Biddle. 
Doubleday, New York, 1951. 261 pages, 
63.50 


“Freedom and fear cannot live to- 
gether in the same community on equal 
terms. The impulse to freedom is es- 
sentially tolerant, rational, and mature. 
The form of fear tends to persecution, 
hatred, and violence. The instinct to 
self-preservation soon becomes the urge 
to destruction.” This is the opening 
sentence of an impassioned, yet ex- 
tremely rational plea by former Attor- 
ney-General Francis Biddle in his fas- 
cinating and informative book, The 
Fear of Freedom. 

Mr. Biddle traces the history of fear 
in the United States, sketching the 
growth of such organizations as the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, groups 
preaching race hatred, anti-Semitism, 
xenophobia, etc. American history, on 
the whole, shows a creditable amount 
of sanity and stability in regard to these 
movements. Freedom of the person in 
the United States is safeguarded by the 
first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. It is up to Americans to keep 
it thus. However, of recent years there 
have been a number of instances which 
obviously violate the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens as contained in this Bill 
of Rights. 

Chief offender in ignoring 
rights was Representative Martin Dies 
of Texas with his Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Dies irreparably injured numerous 
loyal Americans to the point of ruina- 
tion, under the cloak of congressional 
immunity. Running a close second, or 
perhaps even overtaking him, is Sena- 
tor McCarthy, who has not only ruined 
hard-working and worthy public serv- 
ants, but with the aid of certain ele- 
ments in the press, has undermined the 
faith of the American people in their 
Government’s State Department. Most 
of the men he sought to besmirch were 
aot even his political opponents. They 
were, with the exception of Owen Lat- 
timore, career diplomats whom he tried 
to discredit in order to have some of 
the ignominy reflect back on Dean 
Acheson, simply because of a hatred 
for the latter. 

People have become suspect because 
their uncle’s wife, or their cousin’s 
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brother-in-law, was seen at the meeting 
of an organization which is considered 
communist. Guilt by association has 
grown to tremendous proportions. 

Not only has the Federal Govern- 
ment instituted investigations, but in 
many cases State and local governments 
have their own types of investigations. 
Loyalty oaths for civil servants have 
become mandatory in many cases. Pri- 
vate lives of citizens are no longer 
private. Schools and universities now 
demand loyalty oaths, although, says 
Biddle, many of the larger, more 
wealthy universities have stood up 
bravely for the right of private beliefs 
of their professors in their personal 
lives. 

Government employees in some cases 
are the targets of insane or malicious 
persons, against whom they have no 
redress. Under existing laws the ac- 
cused cannot insist on facing their ac- 
cuser or cross-examining him. 

Mr. Biddle has done a creditable job 
in the writing of this little book. It is 
up to every thinking citizen to read 
and give it concentrated thought. We 
must guard our civil liberties in peace 
as we fought for them in war. If, in 
fighting totalitarianism in Russia, we 
let it overtake us at home because of 
fear, we will lose not only our rights, 
but our heritage. 


Fulfillment, The Epic Story of Zion- 
ism, by Rufus Learsi, World, New York, 
1951, 426 pages, $5.00 

The State of Israel is unique in his- 
tory. It was inevitable that the Jews, 
driven out of Israel by Titus, should 
some day return to their homeland. 
Throughout the centuries they felt the 
call and carried their culture with 
them, always gravitating back home. 

However, the recent Zionist move- 
ment started with Theodor Herzl dur- 
ing the last years of the 19th Century, 
and was carried to its culmination in 
1948 when Israel was voted a state. 
Interestingly enough, in describing 
sympathizers of the Zionist movement 
during the last century, Learsi speaks 
of one Col. Churchill, an ancestor of 
the present British Prime Minister. He 
also feels that had Churchill continued 
to direct Britain’s destiny after the 
war, the birth of the new state would 
have had much less travail. 

This well-written book offers care- 
fully documented information on the 
principal actors and dramatic history 
of the new state. It will probably be- 
come a classic reference book for those 
who seek knowledge of this subject. 





Building Up Your Congregation, by 

Willard A. Pleuthner. 3rd revised edition 

Wilcox & Follett, Chicago, 132 pp. $3.00 
Dear Heavenly Father bless and 
strengthen Thy servant, the reader 
of this book. Grant him an open- 
minded understanding of its ways 
of bringing more and more souls 
into closer contact with Thy love 
for all mankind. May he find 
through this book ways of remov- 
ing the barriers which keep many 
of Thy children from knowing the 
peace which passeth understanding, 


Such is the prayer with which Wil- 
lard A. Pleuthner, of the prominent ad- 
vertising agency Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, begins his layman’s 
sermon to the preacher, deacon, elder, 
trustee, and warden: Building Up Your 
Congregation—Help From Tested Busi- 
ness Methods. It reveals at once the 
spirit in which the book is written and 
the author’s knowledge that his theme 
may be unpleasant to many—if not 
actually distasteful. 

Unpleasant it may well be, but dis- 
tasteful never. We may not wélcome 
the idea of increasing the effectiveness 
of the church through advertising, pro- 
motion, and publicity, but in the face 
of half-empty pews and deserted chap- 
els its need is hardly questionable. 

For those whose dignity is offended 
by it, who feel the remedy is worse 
than the ill, Mr. Pleuthner has a warn- 
ing: these people “forget that the most 
dignified thing in ithe world is a corpse 
One of the most undignified is a grow: 
ing baby. Too many churches are like 
the former and too few like the [:tter.’ 

And why should not *he church adap! 
itself to the lusty, squalling idiom of 
the twentieth century? The discovery 
has been made that aggressive sales- 
manship has few limitations in its quest 
for the time, interest and money of the 
public. It was Ralph Barton himself, 
so the story goes, who declared: “Give 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Books (Continued jrom page 45) 


me a million dollars and I'll make 
tuberculosis popular!” 

It is difficult to understand why the 
field should be left entirely to material 
forces, whose successful methods of 
selling threaten to convince us all that 
life holds nothing greater than a new 
hair wave, automobile or nonfermented 
beer. The symbols of the church need 
only to be raised to triumph. But they 
need to be raised. 

Mr. Pleuthner knows how to raise 
them. His book is a manual of prac- 
tical, productive techniques by which 
the individual church may increase its 
attendance at services, increase its 
financial support, and publicize itself. 
He gives in fact the advice and service 
which any minister would receive 
should he employ the firm of BBD&O— 
at considerably less cost: There are 
literally hundreds of ideas and _ illus- 
trations of ideas in this book, every one 
of which carries a tangible benefit. 

Characterizing the book throughout 
is a considerable clarity and boldness 
of thought. For whatever truth there 
may be in the axiom “you are as you 
think,” Mr. Pleuthner thinks large. In 
this day of soaring taxes and prices, 
for instance, many churches hold out a 
quavering hand and whisper apologet- 
ically for a tidbit of the parishioner’s 
income. 

Not so Mr. Pleuthner. In a chapter 
entitled “Tithing, the Oldest and Surest 
Method,” he urges a return to the old 
biblical plan of deducting a tenth of 
one’s salary for the church, and quotes 
examples such as the Cosmopolitan 
Community Church of Chicago, of 
whose 836 members 533, or 63 per cent, 
are now tithing. But what is unfortu- 
nately remarkable about this chapter is 
its unabashed shout that tithing “for 
Christ’s work in this world” can be 
sold even to low-income groups because 
of the satisfaction it gives them of 
“knowing they are true Christian 
stewards of Christ’s gifts to them”— 
unfortunate that this philosophy is so 
rare as to be remarkable. The makers 
of television sets feel no compunction 
in selling the necessity of their product 
to all income groups. 

Basically, this book is a call for a 
spiritual revival through methods which 
have made the United States the most 
materialistic society on earth. That Mr. 
Pleuthner, himself steeped in the ma- 
terialist tradition, has come forward 
with this call is not its least important 
aspect. 








UN 


Instead of deploring that the organiza- 
tion deviated from the rules written in 
1945, there is reason to rejoice that it 
did not stay the prisoner of that anti- 
quated law. 

Now, the fact that this development 
was brought about by the failure of the 
Great Powers to work harmoniously to- 
gether does not mean that there is no 
need for their cooperation. The Assem- 
bly was consequently right in acknowl- 
edging the powers of the Security Coun- 
cil, while deliberately enlarging its own 
powers. It was right in stating ex- 
pressly and frequently with regard to 
its new security program that its own 
action was designed only to take over 
the duties of the Council when this body 
is unable to fulfill them. Thus the new 
concept is: No condominium of Great 
Powers over the United Nations, but 
wise democratic leadership in a demo. 
cratic world. 

One might ask, of course, whether 
this concept is not as ephemeral as was 
that of 1945. Once the unity among the 
Big Powers is restored, will the United 
Nations not be imprisoned again in the 
false doctrine of a “Holy Alliance?” 

In the light of the developments of 
the past year, this is an imaginary dan- 
ger. The rise to power of the Assembly, 
the infusion of a democratic spirit in the 
organization cannot be undone. No 
future Big Power unity will be accepted 
as a permanent fact. Never again wil) 
it inspire so much respect or confidence 
as to make the other nations willing to 
give up their recently acquired impor- 
tance and influence. And the most im- 
portant event in the history of the 
United Nations, the war in Korea, which 
was a war between the Big Powers, will 
not be forgotten. The experience of the 
five years between 1946 and 1951 has 
overshadowed the lesson of World War 
II and excludes the return to an ex- 


(Continued from page 33) 


clusive rule by the Security Council. 
Of course, nothing of a definite char- 
acter has been accomplished. Peace and 
security are as instable as before. But 
what has been created during the un- 
avoidable period of Big Power disunion 
—unduly called depressing and dan- 
gerous for the organization—are the 
conditions for an efficient United Na- 
tions. And these conditions did not exist 
when the organization was founded. 
Surely, this is by no means a failure. 
This is, on the contrary, a remarkable 
success, and perhaps the only success 
which we can reasonably hope for in the 
present state and mood of the world. 





England’s Kinsey 
(Continued from page 18) 


boy. I try to forget, but I can’t, and now 
I prefer older men who've had ex- 
perience.’ ” 

The vocabulary and manners of 
speech of British youth have also been 
greatly influenced by the movies. 

Theatre is covered in the book too 
lightly for my taste. However, the 
authors do mention that traveling rep- 
ertory groups, working on a nonprofit 
basis, have been successful in the 
provinces. 


Vicarious Company 


Radio is prominent in British enter- 
tainment. More than 90 per cent of the 
families own a radio. Of course, this 
doesn’t necessarily mean that all of 
these persons listen to it. 

“Mr. C, 66 years old, retired mailman, 
turns on his radio every evening, sits 
down in an easy chair, and falls asleep. 
He wakes up automatically if he likes 
a program.” 

“Miss G, 21 years old, clerk, reads 
novels while the radio is on. ‘If I turn 
it off, she says, ‘the house is so quiet 
that I get an eerie feeling.’ She wants 
the voice and the company, rather than 
the actual words.” 

Generally speaking, the cultural level 
of the programs has been rising in 
recent years. Philosophic and scientific 
discussions, particutarly those of Ber- 
trand Russell, have enriched the life and 
thoughts of thousands of persons. 


Almost Everybody Reads 


Reading is the ideal way of spend- 
ing one’s free moments. A large num- 
ber of Englishmen read mainly the daily 
and weekly newspapers. The circulation 
of British newspapers is quite large, in 
fact enormous compared with that of 
continental newspapers. For example, 
Vews of the World, the largest weekly, 
is read by 17,770,000 persons each week 
(this is the number of readers, not pur- 
chasers). Furthermore, 80 per cent of 
the British population read at least one 
daily newspaper every day. 

Books circulate through both public 
and private lending libraries. The pub- 
lic libraries lend approximately 300 
million books a year, the two large pri- 
vate book clubs, 100 million. Allen 
Lane, young editor of the Penguin 
Books, has done an excellent job in 
making available to the public reprints 
of the very best books at only a shilling 


EMBRACING the cinema hero 
(right) as ideal, British girls find 
boyfriends suffer in comparison. But 
free love is the rule, interviews show, 
and a few words in the ear are worth 
a thousand pictures (see below). 


six pence per copy (about 21 cents). 
These reprints are produced with as 
much care and artistry as the more ex- 
pensive books. As a result, The Iliad 
is a best seller in England. 

What conclusions are to be drawn 
First is the 
increasing importance of leisure time in 


from this strange study? 


a world where productivity is steadily 
rising and working heurs are conse- 
quently diminishing. If people are not 
given an opportunity to use their leisure 
intelligently, they will spend it fool- 
ishly, or even dangerously. 

I was amazed to see how little space 
the interviewers allotted to tourism, a 
favorite leisure-time occupation of the 


British. 


out second best, yet if love in Britain is 


Music and the arts also came 


to be ennobled and if passing desire is 
to be transformed into a deep and last- 
ing sentiment, it will come about mainly 
through the arts. 

The second conclusion is that the 
huge amounts the masses spend on en- 
tertainment could be channeled towards 
the realization of some vast and beau- 
international tourism, 
cooperative hotels, development of bet- 


tiful projects: 


ter radio and theatre. 

In the matter of directing public 
taste towards finer entertainments, the 
problems of Great Britain are the prob- 
lems of the world. 
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By Roving Editor George W. Herald 


Will East or West win the world's second 
largest land mass and its vast and untap- 
ped treasury of vital 


natural resources? 











Montgomery 

(Cont'd from p. 22) 

was here that he caught the attention 
of the late Admiral Sherman who rec- 
ommended him to Eisenhower. The 
Boss, always cautious in choosing im- 
portant personnel, investigated Capponi 
thoroughly and found that British na- 
val colleagues were enthusiastic about 
the likable one-time enemy, and he was 
made a member of the SHAPE family 
(Assistant Chief of Staff in Charge of 
Personnel and Administration). 

“Let’s get this completely ironed 
out,” big Festing grinned, “so we can 
present a complete staff paper to The 
Boss.” 

“Good,” Capponi nodded his head. 
“Now we've agreed on the outline of it, 
let’s toss it to Mike to put in shape.” 

Mike Michaelis said, “I suppose you 
want it by five o'clock this afternoon.” 

“Four,” Festing corrected. “I’m see- 
ing The Boss at four, and we should 
have it by then.” 

Michaelis turned to me, grinning. 
“And I thought Korea was tough.” 


Integration in Practice 


You could look around the dining 
room and see the same kind of lunch- 
een conference going on at every table. 
At one you'd see the inseparable pair, 
Colonel James F. Gault (Britain) and 
Colonel Paul “Pete” Carrol (United 
States), The Boss’s two military as- 
sistants, lunching with Captain René 
Chesnais (France), aide to General 
Gruenther. Integration is more than a 
theory at SHAPE; it is earnestly prac- 
ticed by the 250 officers who head the 
headquarters personnel. One of the 
most highly respected and best liked of- 
ficers at SHAPE is Air Vice Marshal 
Edmund Hudleston. 

“The Boss has us all thinking in 
terms of our common interests and 
common defense,” Hudleston says. 
“The problems we have to handle are 
act American or British or French 
problems; they are NATO problems. 
[f the people of the NATO countries 
would only get along as well together 
as we get along with each other here 
at headquarters, we'd have a real 
European army formed in no time. The 
job The Boss has is a gigantic one, 
but it’s a fact that everyone from the 
Field Marshal and General Gruenther 
right down the line is dedicated to 
trying to take some of the load off his 
ghoulders. I don’t want to sound like a 
preacher,” the former RAF pilot said. 


The spirit is willing, but .. . 


De Nieuwe Eeuw, Helmond 


with the embarrassed smile of a man 
who doesn’t often indulge in sentiment, 
“but General Eisenhower has given us 
all real hope for the future. I think he 
has given Europe hope too.” 

“Hope” is a word that had almost 
disappeared from the European lan- 
guage. Two years ago the people of 
Europe felt pretty apathetic about at- 
tempts to stiffen their resistance to any 
Russian aggression. They had no con- 
fidence at all in their ability to offer 
anything more than token resistance in 
case the Soviet army started to march. 
The word “neutralist” was a common 
one in France, and its equivalent was 
heard in Belgium, Italy, and Holland. 
If there were a clash between East and 
West, a large part of Europe prayed 
that it could stay out of the fight. Then 
SHAPE was born, and although its 
existence did not dispel the hopelessness 
and pessimism, it did arouse interest. 


A Program for Europe 


From the very beginning, General 
Eisenhower spoke in terms of an even- 
tual stable, integrated European econ- 
omy. He made no unreasonable de- 
mands upon the shaky European econ- 
omy; he was moderate in his request 
for manpower. His oft-expressed con- 
fidence that war was not inevitable grad- 
ually began to dissipate the fear, and 
slowly, almost imperceptibly the word 
“hope” began to reappear in the lan- 
guage of Europe. 

The people of Europe first “bought” 
Eisenhower; finally they bought his 
philosophy. They realize now that they 
no longer stand naked against Russian 
power. They feel quite definitely that 
Ike is on their side, and se potent a 
symbol is he that his very presence is 
more reassuring to them than would be 
the sight of numerous armored divisions. 


Gradually, Eisenhower is increasing 
his demands for material and man- 
power, but NATO countries are now 
ready to accept his philosophy that 
only a strong, united Europe (backed 
by the air, naval, and army strength of 
Great Britain and the United States) 
can guarantee peace in the immediate 
future. General Ike never preaches the 
doctrine of fear to them; he preaches 
peace and explains the practical meth- 
ods SHAPE is using to obtain that 
peace. And out of this has come new 
and vibrant hope. The faith which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has in the defensive 
potential of the NATO countries is con- 
tagious; first it infected men like Mont- 
gomery and the other officers of twelve 
nations stationed at SHAPE, and now it 
has seeped through the strata of high 
command to touch and revitalize the 
people of Europe. 

The coming two years will not be 
haleyon ones for Europeans, and their 
capacity for sacrifice will be strained to 
the limit, but at least the vacuum of 
bleak despair has been filled by hope 
and confidence in SHAPE and in 
Eisenhower. 
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